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AFTER REMOVAL OF THE CANOPY: THE VEILED SECRET OF THE INMOST RECESS IN TUTANKHAMEN’S TOMB- 
THE MOST IMPORTANT OBJECT (AFT THE MUMMY) COVERED IN ITS LINEN PALL OVER 3000 YEARS OLD. 


the nderful things found in the Tomb of Tutankhamen, the mysterious as was revealed to the eyes of 
j shown above comes next in importance to the actual mummy of the canopy that enclosed it had been removed 
with its coffins and sarcophagus. What it is exactly will be found fully pall draped over it when the king was buri 
‘xplained and illustrated on the succeeding pages of this number. Here it stands The sight of it causes a thrill of curiosity as to its nature and contents 


PuoroGRarn BY Mr. Harry Burton, OF THE METROPOLITAN Museum OF Art, New York Worup Copyricut Srrictty RESERVED.) 
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A TUTANKHAMEN MYSTERY SOLVED: 
WONDERS HIDDEN WITHIN THE GREAT CANOPIC SHRINE IN THE INNERMOST RECESS. 














N the Egyptian process of mummifying the body 
the viscera were separately preserved in four 
so-called Canopic jars associated with the genii Imsety, 
Hepy, Duamutef, and Qebehsenuef, who were under 
the special protection of four goddesses. 

Each of the four tutelary goddesses was supposed 
to have possessed within herself a genius, which it 
was her duty to protect. Thus the guardian goddess 
of Imsety was Isis, the guardian goddess of Hepy 
was Nephthys, that of Duamutef was Neith, and the 
guardian of Qebehsenuef was the goddess Selket. 

An ancient myth 
connected with the 
four genii, said to be 


(See Pages 161 to 167.) 


immediately opposite the doorway; it was over 
six feet in height, and it occupied a floor space 
of some five by four feet. 

Even though it was possible to guess the purport 
of that beautiful construction, its simple grandeur, 
the gracious but almost pitiful little goddesses that 
guarded it, produced a mystery and an irresistible 
appeal to the imagination that would be difficult to 
describe. The impressive canopy was supported by 
four posts upon a sledge; and at the four sides (one 
at each side) stood lifelike statuettes of the four 


upon a silver-handled sledge and covered with a linen 
pall, held the four receptacles for the viscera of the 
young monarch. Similar to the sarcophagus in the 
burial chamber, the Canopic chest has the tutelary 
goddesses carved in relief on the four corners, with 
on each side their respective formula in bold incised 
hieroglyphs filled in with black pigment The massive 
lid. which takes the form of an entablature, was fast- 
ened down by means of four seals attached to gold 
staples. The lid when raised disclosed four human 
headed covers finely sculptured in alabaster in the 
likeness of the King 

They covered the 

mouths of four re- 





the sons of Horus, 
tells us that they 
arose from water in 
a lily, and that the 
crocodile god Sebekh, 
commanded by the 
Sun-god Re, had to 
catch them in a net. 
It is said, however, 
that Isis produced 
them, and that they 
succoured Osiris in 
his misfortunes, and 
saved him from 
hunger and_ thirst. 
Thus it became their 
office to do the same 
for the dead. From 
the ancient myth 
and from the logical 
procedure in mum- 
mification came the 
peculiar conception, 
which already showed 
itself in the Old and 
Middle Kingdoms 
and was universally 
accepted in the 
Egyptian New Em- 
pire. By the inter- 
vention of these genii 
the viscera were pre- 
vented from causing 
the deceased any un- 
pleasantness; they 
were removed from 
the body and placed 
in the charge of these 
spirits guarded by 
their respective god- 
desses whose genii 
the spirits were. 
Hence in an 
Egyptian tomb, after 
the mummy, its 
coffins, and_ sarco- 
phagus, the most 
important of all the 
funerary appurten- 
ances were the four 
Canopic jars, the 
richness of which was 
naturally in keeping 
with the station of 
the deceased. 
Usually they were 
placed at the feet of 
the mummy, but in 
the tomb of Tuf- 








ceptacles which in 
turn contained each 
an exquisite minia- 
ture inlaid gold coffin 
wherein the viscera 
were placed. 

These miniature 
coffins which held 
the viscera preserved 
and wrapped in 
mummiform are the 
culmination of both 
the goldsmith’s and 
the jeweller’s art. 
They stood upright, 
and are perfect re- 
plicas of the great 
gold coffin that en- 
closed the King, but 
are even more 
elaborately inlaid in 
feathered design. 
Each bears the 
formula of the 
guardian goddess and 
genius to which it 
belongs, and each 
has engraved in the 
interior the texts 
pertaining to its pro- 
tectors. : 

However, with all 
this care and costly 
expenditure to pre- 
serve and _ protect 
the mortal remains 
of the boy king, the 
sumptuous funeral 
equipment, and what 
must have been ela- 
borate religious rites 
at the time of en- 
tombment, Mr.Carter 
found in his inves- 
tigations gross care- 
lessness on the part 
of those dynastic 
undertakers. It must 
have been better 
known to them than 
it is to us that the 
goddess Nephthys 
should have been on 
the south side and 
that her charge was 
the genius Hepy, and 
also that Selket 
should have been on 
the east and that her 








ankhamen these jars 
were put in the Inner- 
most Recess opposite 
the foot-end of the 
sarcophagus, and 
were covered by a 


OF TUTANKHAMEN’S TOMB: 


royal cobras, was the principal 





magnificent canopy 
see illustration on 
this page). 

In the _ practic- 
able sequence of the 
déblaiement of the 


Innermost Recess, 
Mr. Howard Carter's last duty was to dismantle 
and investigate this beautiful monument For, 


wing to its size and the requirements for such 
in undertaking, damage might have occurred to 
the numerous delicate objects that surrounded it, 
had they not been first removed. The monument 
stood in the centre of the far end of the Recess 


The magnificent Canopic Shrine, a 


oO 
like base of the shrine, one at eac 


HOW THE SECRETS OF THE CANOPIC CHEST WERE GUARDED FOR OVER 3000 YEARS 
THE MAGNIFICENT GESSO-GILT OUTER CANOPY 
OF THE FOUR GUARDIAN GODDESSES— ISIS (LEFT) AND SELKET, MISPLACED THROUGH “GROSS CARELESSNESS.” 
gesso-gilt canopy over 6 ft. high, beautifully carved and decorated at the top with two rows of wuraci, or 
in the Innermost Recess of Tutankhamen’s Tomb, leading out of the actual sepulchre. On the sledge- 
h of the four sides, stood exquisite statuettes of the four guardian goddesses, Isis, Nephthys, Neith, and Selket, 
of whom the first two only are visible in the above photograph. As mentioned in the article on this page, Mr. Howard Carter discovered 
what was apparently an act of gross carelessness on the part of those who carried out the king’s burial. 
misplaced on the south side, where Nephthys ought to have stood, while the latter was on the east side where Selket should have been stationed. 

The above photograph was given in our last number by way of preliminary announcement of those now published. place of Nephthys, 


Photograph by Mr. Harry Burton, of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. (World Copyright Strictly Reserved.) 


tutelary goddesses—Isis, Nephthys, Neith, and Selket, 
each guarding her charge with outstretched pro- 
tective arms (see photographs on pages 163 and 164). 
The whole construction, gilded and surmounted by 
rows of brilliantly inlaid solar cobras, concealed a 
sumptuous Canopic chest of semi-translucent alabaster. 
This shrine-shaped chest with dado of gold, resting 


(OR CANOPIC SHRINE), SHOWING TWO 


spirit was Qebeh- 
IN THE INNERMOST RECESS senuef. Yet when 
erecting the Canopic 
canopy, even though 
it bears distinct 
guide-marks as well 
as distinguishing in- 
scriptions, the god- 
The figure of Selket had been dess Selket was 
placed south in the 


and Nephthys on the 
east, where Selket 
should have been. Moreover, the carpenters who 
put together the sections of the canopy and fitted 
the covering over the chest, left their chips of 
wood lying on the floor. But we must not be too 
arrogant: if such things appear to us illogical, it 
may be, perhaps, that our interpretations are still 
inadequate and that it is we who are in error, 
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THE SECRET REVEALED: TUTANKHAMEN’S MAGNIFICENT CANOPIC CHEST. 


PHOTOGRAPH BY Mr. Harry Burton, oF THE METROPOLITAN Museum oF Art, New York. (Woriep Copyricut Srrictty REeserver } 
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WITH CORNER FIGURES OF GUARDIAN GODDESSES, AND INSCRIPTIONS: THE BEAUTIFUL CANOPIC CHEST OF ALABASTER, 
ON A SILVER-HANDLED SLEDGE, RESTING ON THE LARGER SLEDGE-LIKE BASE OF THE REMOVED CANOPY. 


The secret of the Innermost Recess in Tutankhamen’s Tomb here stands revealed | the posts of the shrine were fitted. The base of the Canopic chest itself is 
in all the beauty of its outward aspect. This magnificent Canopic chest is the | similarly shaped like a sledge, with handles at the side. The chest” itself is 
mysterious object disclosed to view by removal of the linen pall, which had covered | an exquisite structure of semi-translucent alabaster, and at its lower edge runs 
it ‘for over 3000 years, as shown in the photograph on our front page. It was | a dado of gold. Like the sarcophagus in the sepulchre, the Canopic chest has 
originally enclosed within the great gesso-gilt canopy known as the Canopic shrine, | the figures of the guardian goddesses, Isis, Nephthys, Neith, and Selket, carved 


of which an illustration appears on the opposite page, and in the above photo- | in relief at the four corners, and on the sides their respective formulas are cut in 
graph it is seen still resting on the sledge-like base of the shrine. At the corners bold hieroglyphs filled in with black pigment. The massive lid was fastened by 
of this platform, and in the centre of the front, are visible the sockets into which | four seals attached to gold staples. The contents appear on succeeding pages. 





TUTANKHAMEN’S CANOPIC CHEST 


PHOTOGRAPH BY Mr. Harry Burro 
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N, OF THE METROPOLITAN Museum OF Art, New YORK. 


UNLIDDED: PORTRAIT “STOPPERS.” 


(Wortp CopyriGHT STRICTLY RESERVED.) 











THE REMARKABLE SIGHT DISCLOSED WHEN THE LID OF THE GODDESS-GUARDED CANOPIC CHEST WAS REMOVED : 
PORTRAIT-BUSTS OF TUTANKHAMEN FORMING STOPPERS OF RECEPTACLES CONTAINING THE FOUR CANOPIC JARS. 


When : re of the alabaster Canopic chest, in the Innermost Recess 


Tutankh s Tc . was removed, a wonderful sight was disclosed. Standing 


within the chest were four receptacles, each having a ‘stopper’ consisting of a 
beautifully wrought portrait-bust of the young king, with the emblems of royalty 
on his fo ead. Each of the receptacles contained an exquisite miniature of the 
golden coffin, and these small coffins formed the “‘Canopic jars"’ in which were 


the king's viscera, in accordance with ancient Egyptian custom, as explained 


in our article on page 162. One of the miniature coffins is illustrated on the page 
opposite. In the above photograph are clearly seen, in whole or in 
of the four guardian goddesses standing with outstretched arms at the corners of 
the chest, and the boldly incised and painted hieroglyphics setting forth 
several attributes. Below them is the decorated gold dado, and below this, 
is the sledge-like base. The whole structure rests on the larger 
formed the base of the shrine or canopy shown on page 162 
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THE CANOPIC SHRINE’S INMOST SECRET: THE GOLD COFFIN IN LITTLE. 


PHOTOGRAPH BY Mr. Harry BurTON, OF THE METROPOLITAN MuSEUM or ART, New York. (Wortp Copyricnt StrictLy RESERVED.) 
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AN EXACT MINIATURE REPLICA OF TUTANKHAMEN’S GREAT GOLD COFFIN, AND EVEN MORE ELABORATELY 


ONE OF THE FOUR ANTHROPOID 


ancient Egyptian custom of separately burying the viscera of the 
jars, according to the beliefs explained in 

at the funeral of Tutankhamen with every 
photograph represents the ultimate secret of the great Canopic 

shrine and the alabaster Canopic chest which it enc 
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our article on page 162, 


refinement of artistic elabor- 


-d, as illustrated on previous 


page This final mystery was revealed by the opening of the chest. ‘* The 


when raised |we read] disclosed four human - headed covers finely sculptured in 


They covered the r 


preserved 


goddess and genius 
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CONTAINING THE KING’S VISCERA, WITHIN THE CANOPIC CHEST. 


receptacles, 


id gold coffin wherein the 


and the 


d upright, and are perfect replicas of the great gold coffin 
- feathered desi 


it belongs,” 
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RESEMBLING THE 
GOLD PORTRAIT- 
MASK OVER THE 
HEAD OF THE 
KING’S MUMMY : 
ONE OF THE 
BEAUTIFUL 
ALABASTER BUSTS 
OF TUTANKHAMEN 
“FORMING 
“STOPPERS ”” 
TO THE FOUR 
RECEPTACLES 
IN THE CANOPIC 
CHEST. 
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THE ‘‘MADONNA’’ OF ANCIENT EGYPT: AN EXQUISITE STATUETTE OF ISIS 
(GUARDIAN GODDESS OF THE GENIUS IMSETY)—-ONE OF THE FOUR PROTECTIVE 
THE CANOPIC SHRINE, DISTINGUISHED BY HER HEAD EMBLEM, 
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FOUND TO HAVE 
BEEN MISPLACED 
ON THE 
CANOPIC SHRINE 
ON THE EAST SIDE 
INSTEAD OF 
ON THE SOUTH: 
THE BEAUTIFUL 
STATUETTE OF THE 
TUTELARY GODDESS 
NEPHTHYS, 
GUARDIAN OF THE 
“GENIUS HEPY. 


tn 


TUTANKHAMEN FITTED AS “STOPPERS”? TO THE CANO: }iMBLEMS 
EACH HEAD BEARING THE ROY#« 


: a : the 
Nothing more beautiful, as pure art, has come out of Tutankhamen’s Tomb than the group of exquisite sculptures connected with the Canopic shrine found Carter 


in the Innermost Recess. For sheer artistic charm all the wealth of treasure previously found is surpassed by the lovely statuettes of the guardian goddesses careles 
that stood, with outstretched arms, protecting the four sides of the Canopic shrine, and by the sculptured alabaster heads of is ine which lee the on the 
stoppers of the receptacles inside the Canopic chest. In the article on page 162, we read: ‘‘ The viscera were separately preserved in four so-called Canopic heii 

jars associated with the genii Imsety, Hepy, Duamutef, and Qebehsenuef, who were under the Special protection of four goddesses. Each of the four tutelary in the 
goddesses was supposed to have possessed within herself a genius, which it was her duty to protect. Thus the guardian goddess of Imsety was Isis, i 
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| ANOPIC SHRINE SCULPTURES OF SUPREME BEAUTY. 


| |" ArT, NEw York. (Wortp CopyriGut STRICTLY RESERVED.) 
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BEARING ON HIS 
BROW THE ROYAL 
INSIGNIA—-THE 
NEKHEBET 
VULTURE AND 
BUTO SERPENT, 
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TWO KINGDOMS OF 
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LOWER EGYPT: 
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THE ALABASTER 
HEADS OF 
TUTANKHAMEN 
FORMING COVERS 
OF THE FOUR 
CANOPIC JARS. 
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EGYPTIAN SCULPTURE OF THE TUTANKHAMEN PERIOD (1375-1350 B.C.) IN ITS 
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the guardian goddess of Hepy was Nephthys, that of Duamutef was Neith, and the guardian of Qebehsenuef was the goddess Selket."". When Mr. Howard 
e found Carter examined the Canopic shrine, as it had been left, over 3000 years before, by the Egyptians who carried out the funeral arrangements, he “‘ found gross 
oddesses carelessness on the part of those dynastic undertakers. It must have been better known to them than it is to us that the goddess Nephthys should have been 
ed the on the south side and that her charge was the genius Hepy, and also that Selket should have been on the east and that her spirit was Qebehsenuet Yet 
Canopic when erecting the Canopic canopy, even though it bears distinct guide- marks as well as distinguishing inscriptions, the goddess Selket was placed south 
tutelary in the place of Nephthys, and Nephthys on the east where Selket should have been.” 
as_ Isis, 
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“T“ HERI is ne aspect of modern science and 
machinery that nobody has _ noticed It is 

lite new, and it is enormously important It is 
this; that the very fact of using new methods makes 
+ - ¢ 1} } lk: } y neciall +f } , 
it easier to fall back on old morals, especially if they 
are very immoral morals. If we seem to be putting 
new tools to new uses, we do not notice that the 
new uses are old abuses I remember reading in 
cold print in a current newspaper a report, calmly 


describing how an obstinately silent tramp had been 


By G. K, CHESTERTON, 


the first example of a gas-bomb, I doubt whether 
it would have troubled anybody, much more than 
the fact that he did, I think, possess one of the first 
teapots Prince Rupert, at the same period, was 
feared as a veteran of the old Thirty Years’ War 


and not as a scientific gentleman playing with chem1 


cals in the new Royal Society Prince Rupert’s 
explosives would have been considered as harmless 
as Prince Rupert's drops. Yet it the 
into things like the drops that might have 
things lke the modern explosives. 


is really new 


research 
led to 


was 


When discovery 
or at an early stage, it alwavs has this 
appearance of being either a toy o1 
familiar and unwieldy tool 
an eccentricity ; 


an entirely un- 
‘he use of it is already 
it is not hard to make it a privilege 


ibout the law of the land; but they could not pre 
tend that their medieval document laid down a 
similar law of the air They might be right or wrong 
in their interpretations of old justiciars and jurists 
about a tax on ships ; but they could not claim that 


those old bishops and judges had a fiscal polic y about 


flying-ships fhe inference is that, if King Charles 
the First had really happened to possess a fleet of 
biplanes or monoplanes, it would have been very 
much more difficult for the Parhamentary lawyers 


to make out a case against him It seems only too 


I 
probable that Charles would have 

















given shocks with an electric battery to make him 
speak I read it with horror; but the horror did 
not seem to be general. Now, if the newspaper 
id told us that the police had taken the tramp to 
the Tower und given him even the tiniest turn of 
the thumbscrew single moment’s ex- 
perience of the everybody in Eng 
nd would have *n shocked and all the 
humanitarians would have been shrieking. 
Yet the thing was exactly the same; 
it was simply forcing speech by inflicting 
threatening to inflict it Nobody 
that it was exactly the same; 
nply and solely because the 
nt was in electric battery 
Because it was a modern instrument of 
science, men could hardly realise that it 
was being used as an ancient instrument 
of torture. Nobod would be allowed to 
torture with the old tools; it is much 
easier to use the new tools for the old 
tortures. 
This is a simple and extreme _ ex- 
ample; but the same is true touching 
modern machinery that is much milder 
but considerably more powerful. It is 


true of the sort of machinery that we call 
monopoly. It is especially true of the sort 


of monopoly that is associated with great 


scientific inventions like wireless. rhe 
system set up for the new public organ 
is far more despotic than anyone would 


in connection with the old 
public organs. A great number of the 
old fights for freedom, in this country, 
were connected with the liberty of print- 


have tolerated 


ing. There are no old legends of fighting 
about the liberty of broadcasting. And 
because there is no legend of liberty, 
there is no liberty. It is exactly be- 
cause broadcasting is one of the new 
discoveries that it can be safely organ- 
ised by the methods of the old despot- 
isms. If somebody were to say that 


there must be no printing except Govern- 
ment printing, all the political 
of three hundred 
to protest. But if quietly 


passions 


years would be stirred 


somebody 











been sailing tri 

umphantly over England and dropping fire and 
melted lead on Westminster Hall, while the reformers 
were anxiously looking up the chronicles of King 
john and Simon de Montfort to find out 

what they had said about aviation. In 

short, it is much harder to keep a new 
instrument than an old instrument out 

of the hands of any person, and especi- 

ally any official person, who may take it 

into his head to use it The very fact 

that the power is only just discovered 

means that the right is not yet defined. 

Indeed, something like this imaginary 

history of Charles I. was in truth the 

real history of Oliver Cromwell His New 

Modei really was in many ways a New 

Model, like the new model of a patent 

invention. His sort of standing army was 

so different from the old militia of Eng- 

land, and so dependent on the new mili- 

tarism of Europe, that even those who 

detested it hardly knew how to define 

their detestation Even those who felt 

the situation to be lawless could hardly 

put their finger on the law In the same 

way, even those in our own time who 

feel monopoly to be dangerous often do 

not know how to define the danget And 


they are most of all at a loss when it is 


not a monopoly in any of the old materials, 


like the monopolies that moved thei 
fathers to revolt; when it is not a mon- 
opoly in salt or wine or wool or bread, 


but a monopoly in a vast rush of invisible 


words winging their way across the world. 


I am raising this question here only 
in a light and speculative manner; but 
it is already clear that the question will 
be raised The curious thesis of the 
broadcasting authorities about not ad- 
mitting material that they call ‘‘ contro- 
versial ’’ has appeared several times of late 
in a somewhat menacing manner. That 
veto on anything controversial is alone 


enough to produce controversy. 
Guedalla 


Mr. Philip 
has practically declared that it 








announces that there is no wireless tele- 


graphy except Government wireless tele- 


graphy, there is nothing to stir up the KING, 
mob to protest against the monopoly 
There is no memory of old names in 


the the 
populace will not fight to preserve a new Jecided 
thing that it has never possessed. 


connection with new things; and 


I am stating this historically and in the 
abstract; I am 
was in every way a bad thing to make such 
monopoly, or considering 
alternatives, or even con 


Jepni 
a Government 
what were the 
sidering whether there was an 


Memoirs 
X-shaped 
alternative. 

I am merely noting the psychology of the affair, as it 


affects new machines and old monopolies To say 
that the King has the only printing-press is to sug- 
gest that he has a historic engine of oppression, like 
a rack or a gallows To say the King has the only 
neo-electric battery sounds merely as if he had a 
toy, that happened also to be a curiosity. It is 
easier to give a ruler old powers with new names. 
Oliver Cromwell was regarded with great suspicion 


4s a military dictator, because he excelled as a leader 
f cavalry, which was then recognised as the decisive 


actor in fighting. But if he had happened to possess 
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THE CHAIR USED 


AND 








i presented 


not discussing whether it nae 
Was 


ved 


BY CHARLES I. 
x OF EARLY 
A NATIONAL 


Charles I. at his tri 


A FINE EXA) STUART 


TREASURE, 


been preserved for some 






offered 
tered 


£450, 





f the San Si from Archbis 
and at that time Bishop of Herefc ittended 
the ha + after the trial After the 
r ee, and re ed t b home at Little Cc 
Ma Proof of the r authenticity gi 
the Martyr K It is a fine example of 
, WwW € is s Nn Gark-red velvet 





There is in the nature of things no 
push tor its universal use; at least, until too late. 
That is alone enough to explain how, age after age 
the instruments of 


the 


great 


popular 


military science slip easily into 


hands of princes and rulers. 
Ikdmund Burke 
said that a new tyranny would not bear written upon 
its front the name of Ship Money He might 
added that it would have a much better chance if 
it bore the title of Air Ship Money The Parliament 
arilans might quote (or the Great 


perceived this, in so far as he 


have 


misquote) Charter 


was bequeathed to 


AT HIS TRIAL: A RELIC OF THE MARTYR on 
UPHOLSTERY, TO BECOME 


ye 


The hospital Governors recently 





means that all the controversy is to be 

the Government side That is exactly 

what anybody would always have said 

about a Government printing-press ; only 

ae ate nobody thought of saying it about any 
thing so new as a Government. broad- 

£100 was casting station Captain Reginald Berke- 
1e hospital ley has complained that his play was 
| rejected, not because there was a quarrel 

in it, but because in that political quarrel 

the Conservative was not artificially al 

lowed to have the best of it I am not 
pronouncing here upon the correctness of 

these charges; I am only pointing out 

the inevitable nature of these quarrels, 

when we choose to assume that a power that is 
political can never be partial But, above all, I 
am pointing out that we do in fact permit such 


privileges because we find it very difficult to apply 


old principles to new inventions The new 
is not protected by the old liberty ; so it falls under 
Men the exact 
the words, to take liberties with it, which they would 
never} 


invention 


the old tyranny venture, in sense of 


venture to take with an older thing in which 


the liberties had been long guaranteed If we do 
not guard against this tendency, every addition to 
our luxuries will mean a loss of our liberties. 
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THE QUEEN OF AFGHANISTAN AS SEEN IN EUROPE: PARIS STUDIES. 
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PAINLEYE, THE FRENCH WAR MINISTER (ON LEFT) AT A CEREMONY 





‘“ DARK-HAIRED, YET FAIRER THAN MANY ITALIAN AND SPANISH WOMEN’’: THE AFGHAN QUEEN. 

The Queen of Afghanistan, who since her arrival in Europe has discarded the aged six, has accompanied his parents +o Europe. The King and Queen are 
veil and adopted European costume, has captivated the Parisians by her charm devoted to children, and during their voyage in the ‘‘ Rajputana,"’ from India 
ind beauty and dignified presence, while all the women have admired her stylish to Egypt, King Amanullah distributed toys to all the children on board It was 
lress, and especially her magnificent furs and pearl ear-rings King Amanullah’s during this voyage that the Queen and Princesses first appeared unveiled, and 
fficial visit to Paris ended on January 27, and he and the Queen are remaining joined in society and deck sports She is described as *‘ dark-haired, yet fairer 
here as private visitors until February 8, when they are due in Brussels Both than many Italian and Spanish women."’ The ‘ Almanach de Gotha es that 
have become extremely popular The King's elder son is a student at a college King Amanullah married at Kabul, in 1922, the daughter of Mahmud Tarsi, 
in Passy, and is toe receive his military education at St. Cyr. His younger boy, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of Afghanistan in Paris.” 
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“LEND ME YOUR EARS”—A NEW AID TO SCOTLAND YARD. 


By W. P. PYCRAFT, F.Z.S., Author of “Camouflage in Nature,” “ Whe Infancy of Animals,” 


oe AND YARD, 
. pursued a course 












rs 


would at: once make himself conspicuous 





fellow-men. Ears, like finger-prints, ar 
rsonal: in no two individuals are they 

have the further disco 
‘ shtly in form 


head thus 





ntification still ez 








ividual and never 





changing their form. 
Along these ric 
if examined wit 
magnifying glass, in- 
numerable and 

} will be 


these are the 


minute 








apertures of the 





Their unchanging 
and, we may add, 
their peculiarly 


nal’’ charac- 


Later (I cannot at the 








ears are now to come so much to the 
fore, there are many, probably, who will 
be glad to make of them a careful 
study : and this will be made the 





easy if the several parts of t 
are committed to memory 

To begin with, the term “ear’’ in 
popular speech refers only to what 1s 
technicaliy known as the “ pinna,”’ or 
‘‘auricle,’’ or ‘“‘ external ear,’’ as dis- 
tinct from the complicated apparatus 
which forms the true organ of hearing 
within the skull; for the external ear 
serves the purpose only of a sot nd- 
collector ; and, in some animals, as in 
the mole, seal, whales, and dugongs 
there is no visible ear In the whale 
tribe, at any rate in the smaller species, 
the aperture leading to the internal 
has to be sought with a magni- 

















weller, like the c nzee. the 
characte and yn- . . 
t easy to explain ossit the 
stancy of these pat- . . 
; } : Bornean fc differ in a marke 

terns would prove a ¢ the forest ¢ A fr The 
11 I aid tt e ike an nd 7 ee 
wards the indenti os tas sees 

tminal 
fication of criminals 
Thousands and thousands of prints are assified 
and docketed for comparison at the und, 








rovided the impression is sufficiently good, their 




















FIG. 3. SHOWING DARWIN’S POINT (A), CORRESPOND 


TO A SMALL TRIANGULAR PROJECTION IN SOME HU 


EARS: THE EAR OF AN “OLD WORLD” MONKEY 





While the higher apes closely resemble man in the form of the ear, 
this resemblance is less marked in the smaller monkeys of the j 
and New Worlds. The next nearest relations of the apes and monkey 
are the ler nd in these the ears r de be g-like 

evidence is indisputable But nowadays the astute 


burglar takes the precaution to wear gloves, so that 
he leaves no clue behind on the scene of his raid 
But his accusing record awaits him if, and when, he 


is arrested on suspicion 


A second string is now to be added to the bow 
which is bent against the criminai To the record 


of his finger-print there will henceforth be added 
a photograph of his ears So long as he is at large 
the peculiarities of this most useful membe1 need 


not worrv bim : but he will be obliged to keep them, 
for should he’ take the desperate course of cutting 








In the photograph of a human ear 
‘ig. 4), the following parts 
ide note of. The outer 


rim, it will be seen, is turned over to 





form an overhanging ledge. This is 

known as the “ helix.’’ When a num- 

Ps Ae Sar 30 ber of ears come to be examined, a 
i _ ; " surprising range of variation will be 
baie ahaa found in the form of this helix In 
cay some the amount of overhang is very 
slight. Sometimes, again, near the upper 

third of the overturned rim is a small 

trix 1 This is known as “ Darwin's 
point for that it answered to the tip 


wherein the helix 





has hardly any overturned ledge (Fig. 3) Surrounded 
by the helix is the ‘‘ anti-helix which, at its upper 


end, commonly terminates in a fork with very wide 


arms Sometimes this anti-helix is very prominent. 


The helix and anti-helix togetl pass downwards 





into the “‘lobe’’ of the ear 1, again, is very 
, 13 ] a an + r 

variable in point size In s people it is very 
feebly developed, a distinct] unpleasing feature 





“Ghe Courtship of Animals,” etc., etc 





seen in the adjoining photographs 
this likeness is indisputable 

however, one urious and inexplicable 
tween them, and this concerns tneu 


ey are relatively enormous in the chim 





Sizeé 

pan smal! in the gorilla and orang Since 
these animals are all forest-dwellers, one would have 
expected to find them rather large u ill Che forest 
dwelling okapi and the forest-haunting antelopes 
have huge ears We meet, of course, with a parallel 


in the case of the African and Indian elephants And 
I shall probably be reminded that the horses and the 
asses, which resemble one another in their haunts 
differ as conspicuously as the elephants in the size 

















FIG. 2. RATHER LIKE THE HUMAN EAR, BUT LACKING 
THE THICK FOLDED RIM CALLED THE HELIX: THE 
A CHIMPANZEE. 


ears likeness to the human 





a likeness to the hum at 
ear, t ured ‘edge forming the helix 
Other poin € apparent by comparing the 


one with the otner. 


of their ears. Where closely related forms, like the rabbit 


and the hare, differ conspicuously in the size of the ear, 
we shall probably find, when the matter comes to be 
intensively studied, that the key to the mystery lies 
partly, at any rate, in the structure of the inner ear 

Though man _ has nowhere shown, up till now 
any particular interest in the form of his ears, he, and 
he alone, has displayed a lively consciousness of 


their existence by using them as convenient places 














from which to hang ornaments. From the earliest 

the ‘‘ anti-tragus,’’ because it faces a similar lobe times. men and women alike, civilised and savage, 
projectir bach rds fr the face, and known have pandered to their vanity in this regard In some 
the tr is bats this is ofter African tribes the 
enormously developed Final the women pierce the 
S} e enclosed bet the tragus lobe and enlarge 
and anti-tragus is known as th the aperture till ‘it 
cavum concha 5 forms a great hole, 
Such are the broad features of into which they 

the ear, but, directly it mes to be thrust enormous 
critically ex ned, it be found “ ornaments.’’ Some 
that it ivs a be ring range hang shells along the 
of vari n regard to the develop whole length of the 
ment several parts just de- helix. In my vouth 
scribed. I would draw particular it was the “DOStOIN 
attention to the helix at the point among men to wear 
where j ears into the a thin gold ring in 
face, so sa] ( ften it will be the lobe as a cure for 


mwards 


ll under the 


found 


and ba 





ti-helix, as in 


ower 


] 
Fig. 4 











bet f the cartilage 
f the heli tragu imnti-tragus 
but these are now reduced te 
mere eless vestiges, their names 
need 1 t } it he ru 

attempt has been made to 








short-sightedness 
Some may ask 
“Why this sudden 
cult of the ear? Why 
nottakeupthesh upe 
of the eye, nose, or 
mouth ? A very 
little observation 
will show that these 
afford by no means 








how that the various races of men 


have characteristi types of ears; 


FIG. 4. AN ORGAN TO JOIN THE FINGER-PRINT 


but so far without any very convin- 


AS A MEANS 


cing results One might have sup 
. 4 + " : SPECI = 
posed that the negro would furnish A SPECIMEN 
us with a primitive type of ear; DIFFERENT 
but t by no means thé ise, The | an ea 
I } t ire commonly ex remely t tandard ¢ 
V ell ed Arr the ] VET w ‘ . 4 . 
animals, those or which show any f 
sort of likens to the human race 

the ) The 





in the matter of ears are the higher 
ape the gorilla, the himpan zee (G) Conct , 
| , ; icha, or 


and the orang; and, as will be . 


OF THE HUMAN EAR, WHICH IS 





mus, (£) Anti-tragus, (F) Fossa tragularis 


yur onche, (H) Lobe In this ear the 





so ready a means of 
comparison, nor are 
é tie they SO. fixe iF 
IDENTIFICATION OF CRIMINALS d ‘ 
character from 
youth to age. Some 


IN EVERY INDIVIDUAL extremely useful re 


in this photograph may well be taken sults are likely to be 

a se the tud ad nda it 
¢ y ea and 1 available to the man 

SS ie ee 
of science ina few 

e € ed in the ext e r 

ie ale iia a aka egpise years by a study of 
etter ndicate (4) Helix, (4) Anti-helix the material col 


lected by Scotland 
Yard in their survey 


ag not well defined of evildoers 
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HOPE FOR COAL: A NEW FUEL CRUSHED TO “ FACE-POWDER” FINENESS. 


Drawn BY Our Specrat Artist, G. H. Davis, FROM MATERIAL SuppLiep BY “ B. anp L.” PowpERED FUEL Lip. (SEE ARTICLE ON A LATER PAGE). (CopYRIGHTED.) 
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HOW PULVERISED COAL IS USED ABOARD SHIP: A NEW FUEL THAT MAY SAVE THE MINING INDUSTRY— 
SAID TO BE CHEAPER THAN OIL AND ELIMINATING THE GRIMY TASK OF ‘ COALING.”’ 


Our artist has illustrated here the new system of using pulverised coal -crushed use on land to: use on the high seas.’ Discussing these statements, Sir Richard 
-as fuel for marine boilers, claimed to Redmayne, the eminent consulting mining engineer, 
be cheaper than oil and equally clean. On a later page we give an article Mercantile Marine would soon use coal instead of oil, and that it would be ch 

describing the mechanism aboard ship, and the method of ‘‘coaling ship"’ by to use steam turbines with powdered coal, than the internal combustion eng 

Frank | an opinion (he added) warranted by the results obtained in the S.S. ‘* Mercer,” 
which had arrived at Rotterdam, from America, using, for the first time, powdered 
instead of oil. The ‘* Mercer,” whose voyage was experimental, belongs t 
made in her boilers, but 


, aynressed hi ie 
to the fineness of women’s face powder — expressed his belie! 


blowing coal-dust into bunkers, as seen in the top left drawing. Mr. 
Hodges, Secretary of the International Miners’ Federation, stated lately that 
40 million tons of pulverised coal are used on land in various parts of the world. coal 
” he said, ‘are the real saviours of our the United States Shipping Board. No change was 


‘The combustion engineers of our day, 
pulverising machinery was installed. 


coal trade,”’ and “ steam-raising from pulverised coal .. - will soon pass from 
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\ re en 
~ - 2s a w t ~e y 
jens 3 es "T°HIS vear, I Besides dis ting stud i ar dancers I t 
inderstand ‘ gra ts mg t I Fo long 
we are to 1 mi of centenaries; in fact one big t t ‘\ = t on various Mc.S Gra yrevious worl London Nig] 
the cente ’ ~ s t t rowing s is ts of bal j 3 ¢ . \ id t , T bra ted wit LONI ys Nicurs 
I suppos it is good f us ss. like ¢€ stmas j S things HH s ee t , Lon 4 B Shaw D nd Wit tw t 
Easte1 at_sanyv= rat s good e <9 p shing rt t develor ts Thus 1 ne , ‘ t [llustrat ) 21 I S an i 
business fc t is not or begett ( new be T } “ a I - ballet ‘ WW } id M ) j past i ¢ Ver ‘e 
but it the charm of t to s \ ib S nothi ts stead I r od was f i tt " i ¢ rot t i 
from which the bloom of 1 ty s fac tl second lo t t plas , ‘ f ‘ I | 
: 11 t] ae : Sores 4 . 1 ¢ blo u led 
The primary cause of these reflections Is at « l nod i rallet S tif unt 1, and Da I ) I t Car St is { 
and new—an up-to- \ 1 fa s work o st tual i “ — - ' ga t 1 i and t i 
re ence, namely s 9 Mus ANI , i= t tt R I ae t ( ' ‘ R t ! i 
MusIcIans.”’ rd Edition. Edited | H. ¢ ( t S artis ad i 5 5 : t ( Bala i 
M.A. (Oxon In five v full-page Illus nine lives, and t oO tra = necr of. artist 
trations, including 24 nillan lot R ‘ Ix is, and t trar beauty 
30s. per volume Als half ) Ballet is f thos s that S { 9 t S I 
ys. each.) The Or I I note be 
to C and Dto . \ MI ) S id Mr 
already been noticed : ) Graham's Mr. D 1 ju0 in 
Volumes III. and IV. (K to O old song, the immortal Because | 
Sonatina), now to hand, ] you,’ written by Mr. Charl Hor 
that they increase my wit and composed by Mr. |! V 
the all-round  excellenc “Go Our Readers and Photographers eee see ea ae 
3 ‘ a : : 1 ’ “: 
productioa. Its vast stores of infor- Ss a Cockney throat in the nineties 
mation, representing infinite care in and early nit t hundreds Mr ts 
. } } ss ¥ } } ? ‘ \ 
research, combined with criticisms id f H m d Ab d Graham descril 1x New orket 
appreciations which have now been har a O € an roa . at the Dixie z C} ‘ “Ang I 
monised with modern taste, confirm and dolently to the strains f Irving 
renew the position of Grove’ as th B r’s 1 i love song 
acknowledged ‘** Bible’ of music “ HE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” has always been 
The only drawback. ¥ have observed 1c LUSIRALILEY LUNVOU! INE Wo NaS aiways been 
in the arrangement of the work is that famed for its treatment of the various b ‘ 
1c of the portraits in black-and-whit , a } } : I 
steams llnct lassi. Seteiors asegg cape dprscdeiiiee Its archzological articles and _ illustrati 
do not accompany t corre . I 
articles. and ate not aleavs even throughout the world, and its pages dealing with 
same rolume 1e othe I ann > +} } . = 1 = kT } ; Even n sent ental song ser S 
ume volume. On th r and Ethnology are of equal value These and other subjects are ven timentat 1g, it , 
plan adopted compensates by : ahs r . storv ma peat its 
: t wi ; 1 yac 
together on the same plate, in dealt with in our pages 
groups, portraits of musicians whose kin- illustrated weekly journa 
ship is artistic or national, though not urging our readers to for If I gl I Iv at the other 
. 1 I acers t 1OrTW 
alphabetical ging ‘ap aati ks on London and Paris ipital 
P : om 
My allusion to centenaries was due branches of Science. Fe cs in ey sense—1 revity must 
to the fact that Volume IV. of *‘ Grove t taken as the 1 sure of their 


contains a full and fascinating memoir 


the world fail to equip 
of Franz Schubert, the Keats of music, inform ex 


; merit ] can promise their readers much ~ 
plorers and others who travel that we are glad to consider deli both to the mit d to the 
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who died on Nov. 19, 1828, at the age of photographs which show é ( i t I been trans \ 
thirty-one, and was buried close to the vie Ans z us fj formed during th last thirty vears 
great master whom he revered and whose ivilised and uncivilised, their sports, habits, and costumes; in fact, and the principal architectural changes 
centenary was kept last year Thus anything of a little-known or unusual character. are =6well) «described = and = abundantly 
Schubert is, literally, with Beethoven, as Illustrated — in LonpoN REBUILT,” 
Keats is, spiritually, ‘‘ with Shakespeare.” d 1897-1927 By Harold Clunn (Murray; 
The memoir was in its original form, 15 It sets n revolving many 
-I eventually discovered, the work of mories.”’ So also does “ THis Lonpowx 
Sir George Grove himself I sav ‘‘ event Its Taverns, HAUNTS AND MEMORIES.” 
ually,’ because the initials attached to By R. Thurston Hopkins. Illustrated 
the long articles, and usually sand- ( l Pal , 6d Happy is t 
wiched between them and a bit »wW dedicat book t $ 
are exceedingly inconspicuous, and, when M Hy 1 It is 
found, have then.to be nt I idvent t “ have 
names by reference to the con- shar In his | rinations ] verly 
tributors. This is the same us¢ l ; p it wit ften 
in the ‘ Dictionary of B t ! k t long ago ich 
graphy,” and I should welcome sot u ger a n that of Mr. | 1 
less tortuous way of indicating authorship - Sree ee * : 
Having recently seen the revival of route, immediately aiter l€ events 

Lilac Time,” I found it interesting to We welcome and pay well for all outside contributions published In th rging of past and present 
trace the historical basis of that musical ‘ tial : iii 2 ; J : This I ’ jis akin to 4 Book 
character-sketch. Apart from the real by us, and, in the event of any contributions being unsuitable for Asour Paris.” By George and Pearl 
Si hub rt’s diminutive ‘Stature he was ‘‘The Illustrated London News we at the request of the Adam. With sixteen Pictures by H 
only five - foot - one), the stage portrait oe ea Dy ee raha te fiat ne fea a 5 Franks Waring (Cape; 12s. 6d Having 
appears to be a faithful one Says sender, pass the material to our own distributing agency, in order lived in Par for fifteen vears, th 

Grove”: *‘ He was never really at his that it may have a chance of being placed elsewhere. Lut} write from the fulness of ex 
ease except among his chosen associates ay. periet bot is to it historical 
When with them he was genial and ns 10 be addressed to The Editor, The Jllustratec associations and its modern life, and 
compliant. At the dances of his friends London News. 15. Esse d. London. W.C.2 they give interesting comparisons of the 
he would extemporise the most lovely : ‘ , i ae oat vite oe Pee Parisian with the Briton and tl 
waltzes for hours together, or accom- American Che illustrations are charm 
pany song after song. He was even um q— — — ——— ———— ing. The past rather than the present 


boisterous—playing the ‘Erl King’ on I iled 


IS appez to the author of PAaRIs 
a comb, fencing, howling, and making 


Rosemary.” In Remembrance of By 



































many practical jokes. But in good society he was shv cities, and there is a certain appropriateness, therefore, in gone Scenes and =©Circumstances By Sir John W 
and silent, his face grave; a word of dispraise distressed passing from that subject to a gre about the Simpson With eighteen  I[lustrations Hutchinson : 
him; he would repel the admiration when it came, and t lead ties modert the list of 12s. 6d Here we have, as it were, short. stories it 
escape into the next room, or out of the house, at the notable English sti of American life published of lat historical romane with a Parisian setting, a coll n 
first possible moment.” such as Philip Gue s ‘‘ Conquistador,” and New f eptsodes retold in vivid f On shows that 
The Schubert of ‘‘ Lilac Time,’’ though a backward York,” by ‘‘ Quex ” is now to be added Mr. Stephen Carlyle’s — phrase whiff of grap \ 1 ? 
wooer, is not impervious to love, nor incapable of evoking and revealing book NEW adequately describ a tical and I ated str 
it; but of the real Schubert we are told: ‘*‘ He does not 1.). Somehow I had regarded battle [he present rather than the past, by contrast 
appear to have cared for the other sex, or to been oncerned with t 1usterit es ha d Ox a Paris Rounpasovut.” By Jan 
attractive to them as Beethoven was, notwi ling injustice ; he is Gordon With twenty-two Illustrations by the Author 
his ugliness.” h int, and he states La 12s. 6d It is a gossipy and humorous chronick 
rs in a city 1 New ‘4 rf x lern Bohemian fo itl ng ve nd an it 
Two of the names included in these volumes o Gr sg “A er f nt unpleasant, is v ible, if it is signifi l af Tt author himself de b it as 
those of Rimsky-Korsakov and Rossini, figu among the it [ ans to t yuestion, ‘How dog live ?’ ther history n roman t is a little Parisian 
composers mentioned in a work where music is ed al S t to t tr ‘ ct of descriptive Ca il w red in uur ear 
with other arts—namely, ‘‘Some Srupirs InN va writing 
Being the Impressions of an Art Critic on Ballet in general Am y the gnificant things h aw in New York In this connection it will not be out of place ken not 
and the Russian Ballet in particular By Arnold L. Haskell were many night clubs and “‘ speakeasies,”’ and some frankly an addition to a popular ries of travel Caihes by the 
Numbered edition, published in England for ‘‘ Les Amis sensuous modes of dancing at an establishment called author of ‘So You’re Gving to Paris.” The new volume 
du Ballet Classique”’ (Lamley and Co., South Kensington ; Blossom Land. Here we get a distant echo of ballet. “A So You 'rRE GotnGc To France.” By Clara E. |] 1ughlin. 
21s.}. This large paper-covered book was printed in Paris, more pretty type is the imitation Pavlova continually With twenty-three llustrations (Methuen: ros. 6d ) 
very tastefully, but is not wholly free from typographical doing the dying swan, retiring one leg behind and scraping covers the rest of the country in seven tours mingling 
errors. The list of contents and illustrations are to be an arc on the ball-room floor in mock death.’ But, after history with description and information as Po 
found at the very end, after the appendices. It is dedicated all, I think, there is a serious background to Mr. Graham’s ably These books owe their charm to the w a ert 
‘To Vera Trefilova, who represents to the author all that lively picture of the frivolous. As said to Mrs. Tom genuine desire that her readers should enjoy them 
is purest in dancing,” and includes several exquisite por Lamont : You find God and the devil very close to one selves, and find travel “restful and recreative.” not 
traits of her and of Karsavina, Pavlova, Nemtchinova, another. You stand a very fair chance of having a religious a rather terrible ordeal" with a surteit of 3 


museums 


Alicia Markova, and Anton Dolin experience ip a night club if your soul is due to have one.” and cathedrals. C£B \ 
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NATURE’ S GARGOYLES: LIVING “ DOUBLES”’ SamUmRINna Rotate ona ceamattean se ais fcuk ccpeincnmmemmae nes ages 
OF STONE BEASTS ON NOTRE DAME. r 
. 
STRONGLY 
RESEMBLING 
THE GARGOYLE 
IN THE 
ADJOINING 
PHOTOGRAPH 
IN ATTITUDE AND 
FACIAL 
EXPRESSION: 
AN AMERICAN BAT : 
FROM GUIANA. zg Z 
LALO eseren sresessorece mee ow seen sees a 
z oa A MEDIZVAL SCULPTOR’S PROPHETIC PROTOTYPE OF THE AMERICAN 4 
a Z BAT FROM GUIANA, SHOWN OPPOSITE: A GARGOYLE ON THE SOUTH 3 
ts TOWER OF NOTRE DAME. ? 
Z Z (rrr occcrrmupamccccre neces 
NATURE'S 
COUNTERPART TO 
THE STONE 
GARGOYLE 
ILLUSTRATED IN 
= THE ADJOINING 
\ PHOTOGRAPH : 
THE 
SLOW-FOOTED 
LORIS, AN INDIAN 
ANIMAL OF THE 
LEMUR TRIBE. 
Z Z 
Z Z 
% Z ore ecarerevenennnennennnracetnceronenmene-catnmananeanaumennruaegemmaana ELL 
Z Pa A MEDIAVAL PARALLEL IN STONE TO THE LORIS SHOWN IN THE ~ 
Z H ADJOINING ILLUSTRATION: AN ANIMAL FIGURE ON THE SOUTH 
; 5 TOWER OF NOTRE DAME. PA 
Za ee tet es SEE AZ ” eaten eeeaceiraries — = LZ 
~ 
a 
oon Sooo A oie een es Zz 
"A LIVING IMAGE OF THE MEDIZVAL GARGOYLE SHOWN IN THE ADJOINING ILLUSTRATION: % / WITH MOUTH AGAPE JUST LIKE THE MONKEY OPPOSITE, AND IN 
-/ A SIMILAR ATTITUDE: A NOTRE DAME GARGOYLE FASHIONED BEFORE 
AN AMERICAN MONKEY WITH SIMILARLY GAPING MOUTH. me % THE MONKEY WAS KNOWN. os 
a LOD AAR AAA OPP OO eacsscccencannccnnenn amg ZZ. AAAI ASAI one eee 
Nature provides some remarkable parallels to the famous gargoyles and stone | chapter, ‘‘ Ceci tuera Cela," one can believe, with Hugo, that there existed here, and 
beasts of Notre Dame. ‘‘ The visitor who climbs the towers,’’ says a Parisian in all the cathedrals of France, a definite system of symbolism. Here is an amusing 
writer, ‘‘ finds himself suddenly transported into a strange world worthy of the study. Compare these gargoyles on the south tower of Notre Dame with the 
Satanic imagination of Baudelaire or Edgar Poe. At the angle of a wall, crouched grimaces of the living animals that face them! In form, attitude, and gesture 
on a parapet, leaning against galleries, or dangling over the void, is a race of | the likeness is remarkable, so much so that the creature of flesh and blood might 
mythical monsters, serpents, demons forked and horned, jeering, threatening, and seem to have inspired the figure of stone. Thus the: medieval sculptor uncon- 
grimacing. It makes one dream of Quasimodo and some fantastic menagerie sciously guessed, or anticipated, shapes and attitudes which Nature had brought 
changed to stone by an enchanter’s spell. The fancy of medizval artists gave | into actual being thousands of miles away, some of them destined to remain 
shape to most unexpected forms. Reading in ‘‘ Notre Dame de Paris"’ the famous unknown to Europeans until centuries after the sculptor’s death.” 
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SNAKE-LIKE AND FLOWER-CROWNED: UNIQUE DANCERS OF BALI. 


. ° rn . > ” pPricT’s OP. cur RESERVED.) 
DRAWINGS BY Tyra DE KLEEN, AUTHOR OF “ THE TempLe Dances OF BALI. Artist’s CopyriGHT RESER 


















































1. THE FAN IN BALINESE SACRED DANCES: A TEMPLE DANCER, WITH 2. MANIPULATING A LEGONG FAN IN EITHER HAND: A TEMPLE DANCER 


ELABORATE FLOWER-CROWNED HEAD-DRESS GALUNGAN) AND A LEGONG 7 4 OF BALI IN HER PICTURESQUE COSTUME, AS SEEN ALSO IN THE ADJOINING 
FAN MADE OF PRADA (GOLD-LEAF ORNAMENTS GLUED ON SILK) Z Z ILLUSTRATION (NO. 1) AND, FULL-LENGTH, IN NO. 9, BELOW. 
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3. A MEMBER OF THE GAMELANG (NATIVE 











ORCHESTRA) ACCOMPANYING TEMPLE DANCES : Z 
A BALINESE FLAUTIST. Z 
Z 6. PLAYING A DOUBLE DRUM AT BOTH 
Z ENDS WITH THE FINGERS: ONE OF THE 
AN | z ORCHESTRA AT A TEMPLE DANCE. 2 
) OO et PE A EPPA EEE REET SIZZLE 
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Z 5. A DANCER PUSHING DOWN ONE OF THE UMBRELLAS 7. PLAYING THE BIG GONG: A _ STRIKING oo 
Z HELD BY A BOY AT EACH CORNER OF THE “STAGE,’’ TILL IT 2 INSTRUMENT IN A BALINESE TEMPLE 
Ze —_ TOUCHES THE GROUND, AND SPRINGS UP AGAIN. ORCHESTRA. 
% 4. A BALINESE EQUIVALENT OF THE / | rccceememeeaaemmmee a meee eau . sie 4 

VIOLIN IN A TEMPLE ORCHESTRA: A Z ZZ 

PERFORMER ON THE REBAB. 2g ZZ 
Gy Ao czz ADL ff 
' 

Z Z ZZ Z 
Z22ZNA tee gage oss LZZZZAAZZ2 AZ=zZag Zz ZA Ze Zs 
2 8. IN A “HALO” OF COCONUT SHELL 9. A SNAKE-LIKE FIGURE AT- 10. THE BOW-AND-ARROW MOVEMENT IN 11, WEARING A LONG BLACK WIG 

RAYED WITH FLOWERS, BUDS, AND TAINED BY BANDAGING THE A BALINESE TEMPLE DANCE: A QUAINT FLECKED WITH FLOWERS, LIKE IN- 

CRIMSON BEANS: A DANCING GIRL. 2 BODY FROM BABYHOOD. SERPENTINE ATTITUDE. VERTED ERMINE : A BALINESE DANCER. 
The temr Bali (an island near Java) are highly pictures What On the galungan fresh flowers are always fixed. Sometimes a 
a now writes Miss Tyra de Kleen, ‘‘ were originally old plays a jown (No. 11), with flowers fastened in its hair In some 
with Hir mostly from the Mahabharata Unlike the rest of the vering nsists of a coconut shell, cut out as a half-moon, with 
Balinese half naked, the dancing girls are entirely covered except radiating wires, on each of which is fastened a fresh flower, bud, or crimson 
their faces, hands, and feet The golden parts of their dresses—the galungan, or bean (N 3) This forms a huge halo in yellow, white, and red The outer 
head-covering ; the short coat over their shoulders; and the bebadong (breast-shield) circle is made of pointed buds, or sometimes native cigarettes Dancing girls 
are cut out in gilded leather with transparent ornaments, and decorated with have to be unnaturally slender and snake - like Therefore their bodies are 
encrusted stones or pieces of coloured glass. Their other garments are mostly bound up in something like strong puttees, serving as corsets, from early baby 
home-woven, or else prada work—that is, gold leaf glued on silk—but always full hood. The gamelang is an orchestra of Strange instruments." 
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IN LOTUS-FILLED HEAD-DRESSES OF SOLID GOLD: BALI CHILD DANCERS. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY CouRTESY OF Mr. W. Doucias Burpen. (SEE PaGE 176.) 
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“BOUND UP ... LIKE TWO LITTLE MUMMIES”’: TEN-YEAR-OLD TEMPLE DANCING-GIRLS—FAN-PLAY AND POSTURING. 
As we note on our page dealing with Mr. W. Douglas Burden’s book, “‘ Dragon |  waringan tree."’ These children, who are trained from babyhood and are com- 
Lizards of Komodo,” one of the “ sights"’ the Expedition saw in Bali, *‘ the lazy, | pelled to stop their ceremonial gyrations when they reach puberty, twist and 
janguorous island,’ were two of the famous dancing-girls of the Hindu temples. turn in such contortions as only a child of their tender years can achieve. The 
“Bound up, they were, like two little mummies, in brilliantly coloured brocades, | dances are symbolic, illustrating ancient Hindu legends. It is quite usua! for 
their head-dresses of soiid gold filled with the sacred lotus flower. Picture these | one to last from thirty to forty minutes, during which every muscle of the body 


exotic, painted little creatures sitting like statues under the shade of a_ giant | is brought into play. 
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BEING AN APPRECIATION OF 





“DRAGON LIZARDS OF KOMODO”: By W. DOUGLAS BURDEN.* 


“companion in 


M R. DOUGLAS BURDEN and his 
a¥. 


the adventure of Life ’’—‘It is great to be the 
wife of a naturalist Every woman should try it once, to 
prove her love for her husband... . What courage, 


merely to laugh shrilly when a centipede emerges from 
one’s trousers, when roaches build their nests in one’s boots, 
and the ticklings of thousands of legs denote the presence 
of ants, spiders, beetles, ticks, and fleas, by day and by 
night !”’—-Mr. Douglas Burden and his wife went dragon- 


(PUBLISHED BY MESSRS. G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS.) 


creatures, sitting like statues under the shade of a giant 
waringan tree. Behind them are some twenty golden 
instruments which with a sudden burst of fascinating 
music bring the small dancers to life. They twist and 
turn in such marvellous contortions as only a child can 
achieve. All the dancers are trained from babyhood, but 
must stop as soon as they reach puberty. Each dance is 
symbolic, and recounts some ancient Hindu legend. They 
last for thirty or forty minutes, during which every muscle 
is brought into the most exquisite play. 
One of the children was a real paragon, 
and would rank with the best dancers 











of any land. It was all flat-footed on 
uneven ground, yet the grace, control 
and suppleness were incomparable.” 

All that left behind, energy was 
the order; the herpetological expedi- 
tion was in full swing. Strange things 
were seen—and a number of them 
‘‘bagged"’; amongst them, at Sapi 
and elsewhere, ‘‘the famous walking 
fish (Periophthalmus), or mud-skippers, 
most extraordinary creatures which, by 
flipping their tails, can jump along the 
beach at a truly astonishing speed. 
The pelvic+fins, which have migrated 
forward and now lie anterior to the 
pectorals, are used much as a gecko 
uses its adhesive disks”; and such 
“treasure trove” as the four classes 
of poisonous snakes, a composite curse 
Komodo shares only with India. The 
dugong, unluckily, was an absentee. 
Mr. Burden regretted it exceedingly. 
‘On our way to ‘ The Dog,’” he 
writes, ‘‘I asked the Malavs if there 
were any dugongs or sea-cows (Triche- 
chidz) in these waters. When they 
answered in the negative, I was much 
disappointed, and yet, knowing how 
these people value the tear-drops of a 
dugong as a love-potion, I was certain 
that the statement was correct. The 
child-like belief in the efficacy of the 
tear-drops of these great marine mam- 
mals still exists. It is firmly believed 
that any man carrying such a love- 
potion—that is, a vial of dugong tear- 
drops—exerts such a powerful spell 
over any beautitul woman that she will 
flee from her husband to seek the 
charmer’s favour. I leave it to my 
readers to estimate, in pure gold, the 
value of these drops. Could I but 
obtain some dugong puppies and teach 








“JOHN BEAR,” OF MALAYA—AND THE NATURALIST’S WIFE AND FELLOW. 
TRAVELLER: MRS. W. DOUGLAS BURDEN WITH ONE OF THE PETS 


SHE COLLECTED, AT SINGAPORE. 


John, a baby honey bear (Ursus malayanus), was collected at Singapore and was duly 


taken to New York, to become a perfect pet. At the time of 
about a month old. 


hunting in the Dutch East Indies neither by way of Beachy 
Head, nor Goodwin Sands, nor Brighton Pier; nor, for- 
tunately, did they end travelling to Paradise by way of 
Kensal Green, or whatever may be its New York equi- 
valent! Their experiences, however, were Chestertonian 
enough—using the word in a purely Pickwickian sense. 

In China they motored hectically through war; not 
the friendly fan-and-umbrella farce of old, but the civilised 
tragedy of killed and wounded and refugees, bullets, bombs, 
and bayonets, and the dripping swords of executioners. 
At Batavia they were met with the knowledge that Komodo 
had been made into a preserve, and had to obtain special 
permits. In Bali, “‘a lazy, Jlanguorous island... a 
land in which it seemed always afternoon,” they lingered 
long enough to fail at that nervous business” tiger- 
shooting ; to admire the dancing-girls ; to see the volcano 
of Batur in eruption; and to wogder at the holy places 
perfumed with the scent of the tuberose. 

Bali, in fact, was the first lure tempting to lassitude 
and luxury, for it is ‘‘a toyland of coconut groves” with 
an attraction all its own, with a charm enhanced, if any 
thing, by the native lack of false modesty and love for 
bright sarongs. The rumblings, the flames, the blood-red 
lava of Batur were impressive, terribly, titanically awe- 
inspiring—and of the village only the temple stood erect 
but the children of the shrines banished the evil, embower 
ing it in beauty. ‘‘ Here the Hindu religion still holds 
sway,” the traveller tells, “ and the amazing, stone-carved 
gateways which form such striking and prominent archi 


tectural features are ...a constant joy. . We saw 
the famous dancing-girls. Though only ten years old, they 
went through the most amazing gyrations. Bound up 


they were, like two little mummies, in brilliantly coloured 
trocades, their headdresses of solid gold, filled with the 
sacred lotus flower. Picture these exotic, painted little 


*“ Dragon Lizards of Komodo: An Expedition to the Lost World 
of the Dutch East Indies.” By W. Douglas Burden. Approved by 
the Boone and Crockett Club. With Fifty-four Illustrations. (Messrs. 
G, P. Putnam’s Sons; 1§s. net.) 


ris adoption he was 


them to cry, a fortune would be mine.” 

But that is mostly digression. The 
chief quest was the huge Komodo 
lizard, Varanus komodoensts, a specimen 
now to be seen in our own “ Zoo,” 
and illustrated in our pages from time 
to time, notably, thanks to Mr. Burden’s 
fine photographs, in our issue of 
May 28, 1927. It was most successful. 
The Dutch license allowed for the taking of fifteen 
‘ dragons,” dead or alive: the actual captures numbered 
fourteen, including two live adults, fine examples of 
‘V.R.’, whose family tree was already rooted some 
three-score million years ago! The explorer explains: 

I have been asked repeatedly if it is really true that these 
beasts are prehistoric—that favourite epithet of the news- 
papers—and, for the reason that the term is rather meaning- 
less, I confess to finding the question difficult to answer. 
In the literal sense, every living organism is prehistoric, 
for are we not all, man included, the outcome of millions 
of years of evolution? If, however, the word has come 
to mean great age with little change, it is correctly applied 
to these carnivorous lizards of Komodo. For the truth is 
that they are the oldest of living lizards, dating as a genus 
back to early Eocene time, the beginning of the age of 
mammals. In other words, the ponderous reptiles that 
we watched and caught and killed among the volcanic 
pinnacles of an East Indian island are, with only a few 
specific differences, exactly the same as those that were 
crawling over the face of this earth over sixty million 
years ago.” 

To this is added: ‘It is interesting to note, however, 
that the species komodoensis is not the largest which 
the genus has evolved. There was one still greater which 
we know lived during the Stone Age of man, in Northern 
Australia. This beast was thirty feet long and weighed, it has 
been estimated, over three thousand pounds. I was glad we 
did not find them disporting themselves on Komodo.” 

The ‘“‘V.k.s”’ that fell to the Burdens, Dunn, and 
Defosse were, however, formidable enough in antediluvian 
attack! Classification and the comparison of notes yielded 
the conclusion ‘* Varanus komodoensis is not known to 
reach a greater length then 3 metres,”’ which, after all, 
indicates a sufficiency of aggressive possibilities ! 

The paramount weakness of the brute compels curiosity : 
it is stone deaf! For this it makes up by having evesight 
that is much keener than that of a deer; and a strength 
that enabled one of its number, at least, to break its way 
through the strongest wire that could be obtained in 


Batavia. This to say nothing of a crude cunning born of the 
eternal struggle to be amongst the fittest and so survive. 

Iwo pictures ;: scenes of the past framned in the present. 
‘I saw my first dragon lizard in the open. He was a 
monster—huge and hoary. ... The lizard was working 
his way slowly down from the mountain crags. The sun 
slanted down the hill, so that a black shadow preceded 
the black beast as he came. It was a perfectly marvellous 
sight—a primeval monster in a primeval setting—sufficient 
to give any hunter a real thrill. He stalked slowly 
and sedately along, obviously hunting for something in 
the grass, his yellow tongue working incessantly, his mag- 
nificent head swinging ponderously this way and that. 

Against a background of sunburnt grass, this par- 
ticular beast of my first encounter looked quite black with 
age, and I felt sure that he bore the battle scars of many 
a fierce encounter amid the deep recesses of the isle. Once, 
and once only, he stopped with his nose buried deep in the 
grass, as if scenting out some shrew or rat, or small lizard, 
in order to add another choice morsel to his already dis- 
tended stomach. Three pigs dashed away at a distance, 
perhaps to give this great reptile the wide berth he de- 
served. Then, in some strange fashion, he suddenly eluded 
me and disappeared as completely as if the very earth 
had swallowed him.” 

The second canvas — by the Prehistoric Wood: The 
trap was baited. The lizard headed for the boma, hesitated, 
his snaky tongue in ceaseless motion. ‘ I heard a vague 
hum in the distance,” says the writer. ‘“‘It grew louder 
and louder, and then, in a great roar, something seemed 
to be descending on our heads, as if an airplane were diving 
upon us with the engine full on. But it passed over us. 
The sound of millions of wings filled the air; a great swarm 
of bees passing low through the jungle. The sound died 
away again with a mysterious hum barely audible, and 
after that I was conscious of a deathly silence save for a 
slight rustling of leaves overhead. The big lizard still 
remained immovable, as though fascinated by a sound 
he could not even hear. Then, all of a sudden, it happened. 

‘** He walked quickly up to the opening, stepped through 
the noose, and seized the bait. I jerked the release and 
it went off. The Dragon must have received the surprise 
of his life, for he found himself sailing into the air. At the 
same moment there was a terrible cracking, and as the 
beast, who had been literally thrown into the air, fell 
again, the rope tightened, and the spring pole cracked 
again and bent at the point of breakage, so that our prize, 
instead of being suspended in mid-air, was on the ground, 
tugging at the tether, which held him firmly about the 


middle. ... It was time for Defosse to get into action. 
He had been practising with the lasso for months past, 
and accordingly he stepped into the ring. . . . The first 


throw missed. . The lizard was clawing frantically to 
get away. Defosse stepped up quite close behind him, 

















“CUSCUSOO,” OF THE ISLAND OF WETAR: THE PET 
FEEDING FROM A _ SPOON. 
“The cuscus is a small marsupial, not unlike our own opossum, 
the first one, as it happens, of the Australian type that was ever 
cbserved by European eyes It is arboreal, has a prehensile tail, 
and is nocturnal in its habits. Whenever B. went to feed 
her, she unravelled herself, blinked in the sunshine, and then sat 
up on her hind legs Holding a spoon in her little front paws, 
she would lick the contents dry.” 
Photographs by Courtesy of Mr. W. Douglas Burden, 


while he was thus engaged in his struggles, and roped him 
about the neck. The end of the rope was made fast to a 
tree. A third rope about the tail, to prevent that weapon 
from doing damage, did the trick There being no more 
danger, the Malays stepped bravely forward with their 
pole, hog-tied the unfortunate animal, lashed him to the 
pole, and started back to camp.” 

A most excellent book, ‘‘ Dragon Lizards of Komodo,” 
a book already blessed by the Boone and Crockett Club, 
encourager of experiences, and as certain to be blessed 1 
the general reader and the man of science,—E. H. G. 
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THE 29TH LAIRD 





























































OF BEMERSYDE: EARL HAIGS HOME AND FAMILY LIFE. 











































































MUN Soon ee ee QAI III IIIS OOOO OOOO OOOO LS 
Z ZZ Z Z 
VISCOUNT BABICK AND EARL HAIG. K. 
AS AN- - EMBLEM Pr His, DISTINGUISHED 
SERVICES To HOMANITY INDA. CAUSE 
WHICH, BY DIVINE GRACE VICTORIOUS, 
HAS TRIUMPHED IN SUPPORT OF RIGHT AND fifsTICE 
Z ZB Z Zz Zz 
EZ. . = ZA eee ete eer atrovirens Lz LLL 
FORMERLY CAPTAIN OF THE “ROYAL % * RECORDING THE EMPIRE’S GIFT TO EARL HAIG: % / AT HIS SCOTTISH HOME, WHERE THE FUNERAL % 
AND ANCIENT” CLUB, ST. ANDREWS: #3 THE INSCRIBED SHIELD ON THE HOUSE AT WAS ARRANGED TO TAKE PLACE: EARL HAIG i 
EARL HAIG AS A GOLFER. ? ; BEMERSYDE., IN HIS STUDY AT BEMERSYDE. i 
YA 2 DDI I IIIS IIE SI SIS SSIS SI SSSS SSSI SSE LA-a2 AZZ Z ZZ: aes 
Z ZZ 2s Z 
Z ZB Z ZZ Z 
ZG ZZ 22 @ Z 
Z Z Z E = Z 
Zz Zaz 4 een 3 Rp pat cpp alae ek tM Bala ia E 
F LORD HAIG WITH HIS YOUNGEST DAUGHTER, ie LORD HAIG’S ONLY SON AND HEIR: VISCOUNT * “ WITH HIS TWO ELDER DAUGHTERS: LORD HAIG 
LADY IRENE HAIG: THE LAST PHOTOGRAPH DAWICK WITH HIS SISTER, LADY IRENE— : AT A RAILWAY STATION WITH LADY ALEXANDRA 
TAKEN OF HIM AT BEMERSYDE. A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN A YEAR OR TWO AGO. p AND LADY VICTORIA HAIG. 
Baesrccccccccccccc222205252 orn rrr SESE SLO D ODS = ee SIIISSI SSIS gis 2 Lt g 
g Z2 zg Z 
ange S COSI LO SDSS COISESEELI DIE COLI DLO OCC CDEC nvwe ore = -2<22--gZ ZZ Z 
Za = a 
* PRESENTED TO LORD HAIG BY ‘PEOPLE OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE ...AS AN EMBLEM A FAMILY. GROUP AT BEMERSYDE: (FROM LEFT TO RIGHT) 
OF HIS DISTINGUISHED SERVICES TO HUMANITY'’: BEMERSYDE HOUSE, THE BORDER 3 LADY ALEXANDRA HAIG, COUNTESS HAIG, EARL HAIG, AND 
HOME OF THE HAIG FAMILY, WHERE HE DESIRED TO BE BURIED. ? LADY VICTORIA HAIG BESIDE AN OLD WELL IN THE GROUNDS. 
Sn EEE EEE EEE sccccccccccccceccccccccczxZ Zuze-- na 


Earl Haig married in 1905 the Hon. Dorothy Maud Vivian, daughter of the 
third Baron Vivian. Their four children are Lady Alexandra Haig (born 1907), 
Lady Victoria Haig (born 1908), Viscount Dawick (born 1918), and Lady Irene 
Haig (born 1919). Queen Alexandra was sponsor to Lady Alexandra Haig, and 
Princess Mary to Lady Victoria. At the time of his father’s death, Lord Dawick 
was at Bemersyde recovering from an illness. In 1919 Sir Douglas Haig (as he 
then was) was created Earl Haig, Viscount Dawick, and Baron Haig, of Bemersyde, 
Berwickshire. In 1921 Bemersyde House and fishings, on the River Tweed, 


were presented to Earl Haig by his fellow-countrymen in the Empire. Bemersyde 
is the ancient Border home of the Haigs. Earl Haig was only a cadet of the 
family, but its- then head concurred in the public desire to see the greatest of 
his clan installed there, and thus Earl Haig became the twenty-ninth Laird of 
Bemersyde. In his younger days he was a fine horseman, polo player, and rider 
to hounds. After the war he took up golf, and in 1920 was elected Captain of 
the Royal and Ancient Club at St. Andrews. It was announced on January 31 that 
he would be buried at Bemersyde, instead of in St. Paul’s, as previously stated, 


Cc 
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LORD HAIGS LAST DUTY AND THE FINAL PHASE. 























HIS LAST PUBLIC DUTY: LORD HAIG SHAKING HANDS WITH ONE OF THE 
CUBS AT THE ENROLMENT CEREMONY OF THE NEW 20TH (EARL HAIG’S OWN) 
RICHMOND BOY SCOUTS ON JANUARY 28. 
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AFTER THE TRAGIC DEATH OF HER HUSBAND: LADY HAIG ARRIVING AT 
21, PRINCE’S GATE, HYDE PARK, WHERE THE FIELD-MARSHAL DIED ON THE 
MORNING OF JANUARY 30. 

Lord Haig’s last duty was his attendance at Richmond on January 28, when 
he presented badges and enrolment forms, as Patron of the new 20th (Earl Haig’s 
Own) Richmond Troop of Boy Scouts. Lady Haig accompanied him. It was 
then, also, that he made his last speech, saying: ‘“‘Stand up for England when 
people speak disrespectfully of her. Try and realise what citizenship and public 
spirit mean.’’ The Scout troop in question was formed for the sons of disabled 
ex-Servicemen employed at the British Legion’s Factory at Richmond.——In view 
of the unexpectedness of the Field-Marshal’s death, it was decided that a post- 






































THE MORTAL REMAINS OF LORD HAIG AT ST. COLUMBA'S, PONT STREET, OF WHICH 
THE FIELD-MARSHAL USED TO BE AN ELDER: BEARING THE BODY INTO THE CHURCH 


FOR THE LYING-IN-STATE. 












































COVERED WITH THE UNION. JACK AND HAVING UPON IT A TRIBUTE OF FLANDERS 
POPPIES OF REMEMBRANCE FROM THE BRITISH LEGION, FOR WHICH HE DID SO MUCH: 
THE COFFIN BORNE FROM PRINCE’S GATE. 


mortem should be held. The medical statement was: ‘“‘ The cause of death is 
sudden heart failure, the result of the effects of the war and previous tropical and 
campaigning services on the heart muscles.’’ At the time of the death, Lady 


Haig was staying with friends in London. The news was broken to her as 
gently as possible, but she was so prostrated with grief that it was deemed 
advisable for her not to go to her husband's bedside until the mid-day. On 
January 31, the remains of the dead leader were taken to the Scottish’ Church 
of St. Columba, Pont Street, there to lie in state. 
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THE PASSING OF LORD HAIG: 
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THE LONDON LYING-IN-STATE. 











LORD HAIG LYING IN STATE AT ST. COLUMBA’S: THE FLAG-DRAPED COFFIN WITH HIS FIELD-MARSHAL’S BATON 
ON THE TOP, FLANDERS POPPIES AT THE FOOT OF THE BIER, AND A GUARD OF HONOUR. 


On January 31, Lord Haig’s body was quietly conveyed from 21, Prince's Gate, 
where he died, to the Scottish Church of St. Columba, in Pont Street, of which 
he had been an elder. The coffin, draped in*ethe Union Jack, was at first placed 
in the crypt chapel, where the body of Mr. Bonar Law had rested in 1923. 
On February 1 Lord Haig’s coffin was brought up from the crypt and placed 
on a catafalque covered with blue velvet at the head of the choir, there to 
lie in state, with a guard of honour, on that and the following day. A short 
service at St. Columba’s, for the family and congregation, was announced for 


Friday, February 3, before the procession to Westminster Abbey for the first 
part of the military funeral. It was arranged that, after the Abbey service, 
the coffin should be borne in procession to Waterloo for the railway journey 
to Scotland, and that it should lie in state in St. Giles’s Cathedral, Edinburgh, 
on Saturday and Monday (February 4 and 6), and on the Sunday (February 5) 
in the Chapel of the Order of the Thistle adjoining the cathedral. The actual 
burial will take place, at Lord Haig’s express wish, at Bemersyde, his Scottish 
home in Berwickshire. 
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A SUDDEN AND IRREPARABLE LOSS FELT THROUGHOUT THE. 
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SO ADMIRABLY: LORD HAIG DURING THE ROYAL VISIT TO THE BATTLEFIELDS OF THE ALLIED ADVANCE AGAINST THE ENEMY IN 1918: LORD HAIG AT WORK 
z WESTERN FRONT IN 1922. = P AT HIS DESK IN HIS RAILWAY-TRAIN. 
GO) PPA LILLIE DODO OOOO OOOO TRAE SIA SEAZZ-ZA3 
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ON THE WESTERN FRONT, WHERE THE FINAL VICTORY WAS WON: 
LORD HAIG AND THE PRINCE OF WALES AT THE RAILWAY- TRAIN 
AT ADVANCE HEADQUARTERS DURING THE GREAT WAR. 
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His Majesty the King, who also sent a telegram of Sympathy to Lady Haig, paid notable tribute to Lord Haig in 


the words: ‘‘ The King has iez d with 
profound sorrow of the death of Field-Marshal Ferl Haig, who will for all " eta 


time be remembered as the Commander-in-Chief o i aiesty’ : : ies 
in the Field. The King. knows that the sudden and irreparable loss of this valuable life will be deeply ae =. pict My ogtn _— 
and more especially by Lord Haig’s old comrades, to whose welfare he had devoted himself since the close of the Creat War.” It Pcie bee that i 
was in August 1914 that Lord Haig, then Sir Douglas Haig, went to the Front in command of the First Corps of the British Expeditionar Pinas In the 
December, when Armies were formed, he became Commander of the Fixst Army, fighting, of course, under the orders of Sir John French ARS the Earl of 
Ypres). On December 22, 1915, he succeeded French and took over the command of the British Armies in France: and he was iliieied opin tinlae ‘a the 
Expeditionary Forces in France and Flanders from 1915 until 1919. It was largely at his suggestion that Marshal Foch was given supreme command in the 
days of the Germans’ final push if 1918, in order that there might be complete co-operation of the Allies: and on April 12 of that ter he issued the famous 





N.B.—Double-Page Coloured Plate of the Late Field 
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COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF OF THE B.E.F. 
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AFTER VICTORY HAD BEEN WON: LORD HAIG, C.-IN-C. OF THE EXPEDITIONARY FORCES 
IN FRANCE AND FLANDERS, COMING ASHORE AT DOVER IN DECEMBER 1918, ON HIS 
RETURN HOME WITH HIS ARMY COMMANDERS AFTER THE ARMISTICE. d 
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HIS GREAT AFTER-WAR SERVICE: LORD HAIG, WHO WAS CHIEFLY RESPONSIBLE 
FOR THE FORMATION OF THE BRITISH LEGION, WATCHING THE MAKING 
OF FLANDERS POPPIES FOR ARMISTICE DAY. Z 
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PERSONALLY THANKING TROOPS WHO TOOK PART 
LORD HAIG GREETING CANADIANS IN THE FIELD 














IN THE GREAT OFFENSIVE WHICH 























AS COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF OF HIS MAJESTY’S VICTORIOUS ARMIES IN TEE FOLLOWED THE ENEMY PUSH IN 1918: 
FIELD'’: THE LATE EARL HAIG—A VERY RECENT PHOTOGRAPH. HIS COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF FLAG BORNE BY A TROOPER. 
ecccccc lt oe ALLL LLDPE EEE OID OE AIDA ILIA GOA OA AA LZ 
iearned with | General Order saying: ‘*. . . There is no other course open to us but to fight it out. Every position must be held to the last man; there must be no retire- 
rious Armies ment. With our backs to the wall, and believing in the justice of our cause, each one of us must fight on to the end. The safety of our homes and the 
+ the Army freedom of mankind depend alike upon the conduct of each one of us at this critical moment.’’ After that came the turn of the tide; and it should be 
alled that i added that Foch adopted Haig’s plans in preference to his own on a number of occasions. After his return home, in December 1918, Haig did not forget the 
rce. In the officers and men who had fought with him. Indeed, it has been said that his after-war service was even finer than his war service; for he devoted himself 
the Earl of whole-heartedly to ex-Service associations and he created the British Legion. His honours, of course, were many. Already wearing the Order of Merit and 
Chief of the being a K.T., a G.C.B., a K.C.1.E., and a G.C.V.O., he was created Earl Haig, Viscount Dawick, and Baron Haig of Bemersyde, Berwickshire. Parliament voted 
mand in the him £100,000; and it was then that Mr. Lloyd George, the, Prime Minister, said: ‘‘ His tenacity of purpose, his dauntlessness in the face of what looked 
like disaster, make him an embodiment of the race which is so proud to claim him amongst its sons.” 





1 the famous 


he Late Field-Marshal Earl Haig presented with this Number. 
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FROM THE WORLD'S SCRAP-BOOK: NEW ITEMS OF TOPICAL INTEREST. 
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THE FIRST AEROPLANE TO LAND AT THE NEW AIR PORT AT CROYDON: 
A MACHINE FROM PARIS THAT TAXIED OVER THE NEW CONCRETE FLOOR 
TO WITHIN A FEW YARDS OF THE ARRIVAL ENTRANCE. 


THE WAR MEMORIAL AT NICE, IN THE ROCKY CLIFF-FACE OF THE HILL OVERLOOKING 
THE HARBOUR, UNVEILED BY MARSHAL FOCH: A GENERAL VIEW OF THE GREAT CROWD 
PRESENT AT THE CEREMONY. -LZA 
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AN ESCAPED BULL RUNNING AMOK IN MADRID, WHERE IT TOSSED SEVERAL PEOPLE: {THE SCENE IN A FAMOUS MATADOR TO THE RESCUE : FORTUNA (IN ORDINARY DRESS, ae 
THE AVENIDA DEL CONDE DE PENALVER, WITH TERRIFIED PEDESTRIANS IN FLIGHT. AND “ TRAILING ” HIS OVERCOAT), HAVING ENGAGED THE BULL TILL panes >." 
A SWORD WAS BROUGHT, GIVES IT THE COUP DE GRACE. eatenct a: 
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THE FIRST HORSE LANDED AT CROYDON BY AEROPLANE: MISS BETTY RAND, THE DUKE AND DUCHESS OF YORK AMONG THE “PEARLY KINGS AND QUEENS"’: 
THE FILM ACTRESS, LEADING PHANTOM (WHO STRUGGLED AND BIT HER) 


A GROUP AT THE CARNIVAL BALL OF COSTERMONGERS BELONGING TO THE 
INTO THE MACHINE AT LE BOURGET AERODROME, PARIS. NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STREET TRADERS. 
The new buildings and improvements at Croydon aerodrome, which have made it 
one of the world’s finest air-ports, came into use on January 30. 
plane to leave (at 8 a.m.) was an Imperial Airways machine. 


pC ae 





slaughter-house escaped and dashed through the streets, tossing four or five people. 


The first aero- In the Gran Via the famous bull-fighter Diego Mazquiaran (nicknamed “‘ Fortuna’’), 


The first incoming who had just left his house, took off his coat and lured the bull to his own front The new 
machine, from Paris, brought six passengers and freight. The last arrival of the door, where a sword was brought to him, and he killed the animal amid tremendous and Sou 
day was another aeroplane from Paris, bringing Miss Betty Rand’s horse, Phantom, excitement. The Duke and Duchess of York were received with great enthusiasm College 
the first horse ever brought to Croydon by air. -Marshal Foch (who was chosen at the costermongers’ carnival ball, on January 30, in Finsbury Town Hall, when Office. 
to represent the French Government at Lord Haig’s funeral, with Marshal Pétain) they were welcomed by Lord Lonsdale, President of the National Association of followed 
unveiled the fine War Memorial at Nice on January 30. The Duke of Connaught Street Traders, and the Mayor of Finsbury. Many guests wore the famous “ pearly "’ War Co! 
attended the ceremony.—-—-In Madrid on January 23, a bull on its way to she 


costumes, and a “ pearly ’’ doll for Princess Elizabeth was presented to the Duchess. Bigelow. 
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PERSONALITIES OF THE WEEK: 
PUBLIC EYE. 


PEOPLE IN THE 
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SIXTH EARL OF 
WARWICK. 


, September 10, 1882; 
ed, January 31.) Fought 
South Africa; was Reu- 

correspondent in the 7 

Russo-Japanese War; and i 
again fought during the 
Great War. 3 


MR. ADAM MAITLAND, 
M.P. 


New Member for the 
Faversham Division 
(Con.). Director of the 
Lancashire Waggon Com- 
pany. Member of the 
Surrey County Council. 
Member of Accountants 
and Auditors Society. 


FORCES 


ILLUSTRATED 


LONDON NEWS 


THE KING 
RECEIVING THE 
WARATAHS AT 
SANDRINGHAM : 
HIS MAJESTY 
SHAKING HANDS 
WITH ONE OF THE 
NEW SOUTH 
WALES RUGBY 
FOOTBALL 
TEAM. 


LORD SACKVILLE (FORMERLY THE HON. SIR 
CHARLES SACKVILLE-WEST) AND LADY SACKVILLE. 
The new Lord Sackville is a brother of the late Peer. He is 

In 1924 he married Mrs. A. M. Bigelow. = 


Zz 


THE THIRD BARON 
SACKVILLE. 


(Born, May 15, 1867; died, 

The owner of 

one of 

the most famous of English 

homes. Active in county 

affairs. Served in the Great 
War. 


coccree ; 


SIR FREDERIC WISE. 


(Born, August 16, 1871; 
died, January 26.) M.P. 
(C.) for Ilford since 1920 
A most regular attendant 
in the House. A stock- 
broker and a_ Director 
of the “ Daily Express.” 


AGAINST 


. MARINES : GENERAL 
SANDINO. 


SPECIALLY 


GUARDED IN VIEW 


OF A REPORTED 
ASSASSINATION 
PLOT : MR. JAMES 
McNEILL, THE 
NEW GOVERNOR- 
GENERAL OF THE 
IRISH FREE STATE 
(LEFT), ABOUT TO 
LEAVE FOR 
IRELAND—WITH 
MRS. MCcNEILL ; 
AND MR. JOHN 
QUIREY, OF 
THE L.MS. 


SENOR BLASCO IBANEZ. 


(Born, January 29, 1867; died, January 28.) The famous Spa 
novelist. Author of ‘“‘The Four Horsemen of the Apocaly 
“Blood and Sand,” etc. Exiled as an extremist Reput 


The new Lord Sackville, who was born in 1870, saw service in Manipur, Burma, 
and South Africa, and during the Great War. He was a teacher at the Staff 
College under Sir Henry Wilson, and, later, Director of Operations at the War 
Office. Later still he was Wilson's Chief of Staff at Versailles; and in 1918 he 
followed Lord Rawlinson as British Military Representative on the Supreme 
War Council. In 1924 he married, as his second wife, Mrs. Anne Meredith 
Bigelow.——During the Great War the Earl of Warwick was A.D.C, to Sir John 


French, and later commanded the 4th Canadian Infantry Brigade.——Blasco Ibafiez 
was one of the best-known of the world’s novelists, partly owing to the film 
based upon his ‘‘ Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse." 


He was always an extreme 
Republican. 


He died at Mentone.——It was reported on January 30, the day 
upon which Mr. James McNeill left London for Ireland, that news had been 
received at Scotland Yard from the Dublin Police of a suspected attempt upon 
his Excellency’s life. The Special Branch took precautionary measures. 
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THE FINE ART OF COLLECTING. 


IL—OLD ENGRAVINGS. 













work of one man. These scholarly monographs 
are numbered by the score. Take Turner as 
an example: there are two stout volumes 
sl enumerating and describing many thousands of 














engravings by him and after him. 
Up to now one has been speaking of technique 








fe collection of old engravings offers a wide field and the specialisation of whatever branch of the 
for selection. The print-collector may concern art of engraving has been selected. But there is 
himself with various periods. He can study the another angle from which others have approached 
early Italian and German schools of line engraving the subject. It is not to be commended as being 
by Marcantonio Raimondi and by Albrecht Diirer in so scholarly and intensive. One speaks now of 
the fifteenth century. He can specialise in early subject. It may be maritime prints; it may be 

military exploits; it em- 

braces costume. Coaching 





and horse-racing appeal to 
one, and topographical sub- 
jects to another. The former 
may be an illustrated guide 
to the Turf of the eighteenth 
century; and in the latter 
case the portfolios may in- 
clude every important view 
of London since the Stuarts. 
This  subject-collecting of 
engravings is by no means 
to be deprecated. It is an 
adjunct to historical know- 
ledge. It has a real value 
as a record. It is invaluable 
to the inistorian. But from 
a technical point of view such 
collecting does not actually 
add to the knowledge of the 
progress of engraving. It 
may be compared on one 
plane with extra-illustration, 
a species of plunder which 
has happily now become 


By ARTHUR HAYDEN, Author of “Bye-Paths in Collecting,” “ English China,” “Old Furniture,” etc. 


by Messrs. Sotheby and Co. on Feb. 15, it will at once 
be seen that the collector had a fine and scholarly 
outlook His examples illustrate the founding and 
development of mezzotint engraving, and they em- 
brace those very early and rare examples which came 
as an impetus to make that particular branch of 
engraving at a later date one of the supremest 


moments in English interpretative art Che subjects 
are all portraits; they extend from the seventeenth 
century. There is the glorious sense of fine por 
traiture in all these examples They have not been 
selected as one searching for prettiness. Their intense 


call lies in the superlativeness of the technique, in 
the real illumination and exposure of the subject 
evidently always uppermost in the mind of the giver 
of the feast. Many of these fine engravings have been 
exhibited in the Royal Academy Winter Exhibitions. 
Their lineage is no less assured than the subjects 
which they represent. Supplementary to the long list 
of mezzotints are line engravings whose value is equally 
sure. Just as a sort of dessert come glorious portraits 
by Masson and Nanteuil, those superb French engravers 
whose mastery of line has never been surpassed and 
never will be equalled. 

The introduction of mezzotint engraving into 
England, after the Restoration of Charles II., by 
Prince Rupert, is exemplified in the collection by a 
print after Merian of ‘‘ The Magdalen,’ and by ‘* The 
Little Executioner,” which is a frontispiece to Evelyn's 
‘Sculptura,”’ which volume contains the first account 
in English of the new art. These plates by Rupert 
show great skill. The‘ Head ofa Young Man’”’ is quite 
Rembrandtesque in the arrangement of lighting. It 
was Ludwig von Siegen, an officer in the service of the 
Landgrave of Hesse-Cassel, who invented mezzotint 
engraving. His first plate in 1642 was of the Land- 
grave’s mother. In 1654, when at Brussels, he com- 
municated his secret process to Prince Rupert. The 

















THE ROYAL ENGRAVER WHO INTRODUCED MEZZOTINT INTO ENGLAND: 
“PRINCE RUPERT’—AN EARLY EXAMPLE OF THE METHOD, BY WALLERANT 
VAILLANT (1623-77), IN THE FORTHCOMING GILBERTSON SALE. 

As mentioned by Mr. Hayden in his article on this page, the Gilbertson collection of 
engravings, to be sold at theby’s on February 15, illustrates the history of mezzotint. This 
method was introduced into England, after the Restoration, by Prince Rupert, to whom its 
inventor, Ludwig von Siegen, imparted the secret process 


at Brussels in 1654. An example 
of Prince Rupert’s own work is given in the ot 


her illustration here. 


Illustrations by Courtesy of Messrs. Sotheby and Co. 














woodcuts or etchings. He can become an expert on quiescent, where 
the various states of great masterpieces of the burin, rare prints, poor 
which determine values under the hammer. If he line and common 
has a leaning to colour and has a long purse, he may steel engravings, 
compete for the possession of coloured stipple en- and feeble wood- 
gravings of the school of Bartolozzi, or set his heart cuts all went into 
upon French gaieties of Debucourt. He can roam over the pot to illu- 
Europe in his selection, and find great and delect- minate some un- 
able examples in the little Dutch masters of the inspired work in 
seventeenth century who were painter-etchers, or revel three volumes 
in his treasures of Claude, whose mastery of the needle which, by means of 
was only equalled by his own countryman, that great solander boxes and 
French etcher Meryon, some centuries later. assiduous  collect- 
Perhaps of all branches of collecting that which ing, was extended 
covers so wide an area and extends over five cen- to a dozen volumes 
turies offers more complexities than most subjects Possibly the 
appealing to the connoisseur. There are niceties and National Portra 
exactitudes which thrust themselves forward to Gallery is an mare SNGRAVED BY PRINCE RUPERT (161942): A “HEAD OF A YOUNO MAN”—ONE OF THE 
cecil Ula eiuldn Whe watlieee processes, which, as standing lia EARLIEST ENGLISH MEZZOTINTS, ‘QUITE REMBRANDTESQUE,” FROM THE GILBERTSON 
time went on, became less uniform, confound the of extra - illustra- COLLECTION. 
beginner and perplex the old hand. Etching was used tion It is not Prince Rupert (as noted under the adjoining portrait of him) was the first engraver to introduce the mezzotint 
to supplement mezzotint, stipple was employed to artistic. It does — — apes “qnmse Plates by Rupert,” says Mr. Hayden of the examples in the forthcoming Gilbertson 
add delicacy to line engraving. Hence it has become not set out to be sale, “ show great skill. The ‘Head of a Young Man’ is quite Rembrandtesque in the arrangement of the lighting 


a necessity that collectors of old prints should become artistic, to compete with its neighbour, the National 
specialists. They may know a little of all, possibly a very Gallery. It purports to offer, and very gallantly does 
little, but if they aspire to reach the greater heights offer, the best - known portraits of English celebrities, 
they must know al! of one particular school. Volumes In viewing the collection brought together by the 
have been learnedly written concerning the engraved Rev. Lewis Gilbertson, which is to be sold by auction 


rare first state of this plate is now to be sold. That 
it was in the collection of Chaloner-Smith, the great 
historian of the English mezzotint school, hallmarks it 
apart from its later appearance at the Royal Academy 


Winter Exhibition of 1917. Continued on page 192 
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THE FIRST MEZZOTINT; AND EARLY EXAMPLES: GILBERTSON 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY COURTESY OF Messrs. SOTHEBY AND Co. 
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EXTREMELY RARE 
LIFE-SIZE PLATE.” 
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8. BY JAN THOMAS OF 
YPRES (1610-72), WHO 
PROBABLY LEARNT THE 
ART FROM PRINCE 
RUPERT : ‘‘ ACHILLES 
AND CUPID ’’—ACHILLES 
DISGUISED AS A GIRL, 
BETRAYS HIMSELF BY 
CHOOSING A HELMET. 
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The Gilbertson collection of engravings, to be sold at Sotheby’s on February 15, most probably was only a printer and publisher.’ The mezzotint after Sir Perer 


is of special importance (as explained in Mr. Hayden's article opposite) for the 
early history of mezzotint, an art discovered by Ludwig von Siegen, and by him 
communicated to Rupert, who introduced it the 
Restoration. Von Siegen's first mezzotint (No. 1) was engraved in 1642. John 
Oliver (No. 2) was related to the famous miniature- painters, Isaac and Peter 
Oliver. Theodore Caspar von Firstenburg (No. 3) was a priest of Mayence, and 
learnt mezzotint, as an amateur, direct from Von Siegen. ‘* Alexander Browne,” 
says the sale catalogue, ‘‘ was sometimes stated to be an artist and engraver, but 


Prince into England after 


Lely’s self-portrait (No. 4) is inscribed: 
Balicony in little Queen Street." 
of von Firstenburg, and 
entered Blooteling's 


“Sold by Alex. Browne at ye Blen 
Abraham Blooteling (No. 5) ‘* was probably a pupil 
came to England first in 1673. Gerard Valck (No. 6) 
service, was instructed by him, and accompanied him to 


England." Henri Gascar, a protégé of the Duchess of Portsmouth (No. 7), visited 
England in the reign of Charles II. Jan Thomas of Ypres (No. 8) “ probably 
learnt mezzotint (says the catalogue) from Prince Rupert, whom he met with 
Von Siegen at the election of the Emperor Leopold, at Frankfort, in 1658.” 
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OUTDOOR WINTER SPORT INDOORS: BERLIN, LONDON, AND PARIS RINKS. 


Drawincs—No. 1 py Lutz ExRENBERGER; No. 2 BY STeveN Spurrier, R.O.I.; No. 3 sy LEON FaurReET. 
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I “WINTER “SPORT INDOORS IN GERMANY: SKATING ON REAL ICE AT THE BZ 2. WINTER SPORT INDOORS IN ENGLAND: SKATING ON REAL ICE AT THE Z 
PALACE OF SPORT IN BERLIN, A RINK FORMERLY USED AS A RIDING SCHOOL : 3 ICE CLUB IN GROSVENOR ROAD, WESTMINSTER--THE SCENE WHEN, AT THE i 
z AND BOXING ‘RI NG, AND CONVE ERTIBLE INTO. A BALL-ROOM ZZ SOUND OF A _ GONG, GENERAL SKATING GIVES PLACE TO WALTZING. Pa 
pet Mi cneccanestncsscs. PLACED LEAL LE LL LLL LDL AAS cece gp Gz aasanseesenousnane zz 
» 7 
re Z 
Z 5 
ZB A 
Zz ecosees pau honundneecnumnsneednlmmepesnalemiscenesanmcusecabies Game ameneeea er emmaa rama Z 
Z 3. WINTER SPORT INDOORS IN FRANCE : A GAY SCENE ON THE REAL ICE AT THE PALAIS DE GLACE IN THE HEART OF PARIS, WHERE SKATING HAS Z 


BECOME ONE OF THE MOST POPULAR OF WINTER AMUSEMENTS, WITH AN ORCHESTRA PLAYING IN THE GALLERY, AND FACILITIES FOR REFRESHMENTS 
DURING INTERVALS OF REST. 











Skating on real ice (artificially be enjoyed indoors, regardless of Figure-Skating Championships, and many ice-hockey matches have been played 
the vagaries of the weather. in Londo Paris, and Berlin, as shown in the above there Skating there has become a popular pastime Occasionally, at the sound 
drawings The Palace of Sport l ised as a riding school and of a gong, general skating gives place to waltzing Paris has a similar rink at 
boxing ring, was converted into two years ago for the Berlin the Palace de Glace in the heart of she city, where the skaters skim round to 
Skating Club It can quickly be changed a ball-room by laying down a the strains of an orchestra All these rinks are provided with galleries and 
parquet floor. In London the Ice Club in Millbank, Westminster, was opened last promenades for onlookers, or skaters resting, with facilities for refreshments On 
winter It has a spacious rink 170 feet long by 90 to 100 feet wide, with an area page 1&7 we illustrate an indoor ski-field at Vienna, similar to the one at Berlin 


of 17,000 square feet. Last winter it was the scene of the first International illustrated in our issue of April 30 last 
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OUTDOOR WINTER SPORT INDOORS: SKI-ING UNDER COVER IN VIENNA 


DRAWN BY PROFESSOR GLATZ. (COPYRIGHTED.) 
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A RAILWAY TERMINUS CONVERTED INTO A SKI-ING GROUND: THE SNOW PALACE AT VIENNA—AN INDOOR “ SWITZERLAND.” : 





UAAa?_ & aeceenigaenmeanmemee = sceaeadagiemapamaaaeennens narasseteesnsssnsssussesseeme an GS 
The hall of the North West Railway station at Vienna, which is now no | our issue of April 30 last we illustrated a similar indoor ski-ing ground 
longer in use, has been made into « snow palace that contains both a in an exhibition hall at Charlottenburg, Berlin, with artificial snow bought 
ski-ing field and a ski-jump, formed of artificial snow. The Viennese are thus {| from an English inventor, Mr. L. C. Ayscough. It was then stated that 


able to enjoy winter sports in autumn and spring as well as in winter. In | indoor ski-ing tracks were to be made in’Dresden, Munich, and Frankfurt. 











America by the eminent German director, 
V. Murnau, were severely tested at its private 
showing, when, for reasons which seem to be generally 


HE merits of the new Fox film, produced in 
F. V 

















“ SUNRISE,” AT THE MARBLE ARCH PAVILION: MISS 

JANET GAYNOR AS THE WIFE—WITH THE DOG, 

WHICH, WITH AN UNCANNY SENSE OF IMPENDING 
TRAGEDY, SEEKS TO WARN HER. 


recognised by the organisers of these func- 
tions, but which I have never been able to 
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The World of the Rinema. 


By MICHAEL ORME. 


y 
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performance of a peasant dance. Tired and happy, 
they start on their homeward journey across the 
lake. A sudden squall overtakes them; their craft 
is wrecked; the ‘ accident ’’ suggested by the siren 
has actually taken place—but with a difference 

The producer has not marred the simplicity of 
his story by any side-issues. We see the value of 
things through the eyes of these two people: two 
young peasants taking life as it comes, as happy as 
two children—so we are told—until the coming of 
the siren. Since we accept the point of view of the 
young farmer and his wife, we should, I suppose, 
perceive the justification for the rather elementary 
humour and for the over-lavish scale of the city 
which they visit. One imagines a small provincial 
town might have balanced the scale better, yet 
probably to those two children of the fields it seemed 
the hub of the universe. I have given Mr. Murnau 
his defence, though, to me, these extravagances, as 
well as a tendency to sentimentalism, are the defects 
of a fine piece of work. 

The individualism of Mr. Murnau’s methods were 
made manifest in his production of ‘‘ Faust.’’ He 
has remained true to them Here is the same sug- 
gestion of bigness and strength, gained in the same 
way by showing us a corner, an angle, rather than 
a whole. Here is the same sense of pattern, and 
of glimpsing a wider vista through some smaller 
opening—the ‘ peep-show’’ method. Some of the 
settings in the lush grass at the water’s edge where 
the lovers meet, with the moon picking out the out- 
lines in liquid silver, are exquisite. There is a memor- 
able ‘landscape with figures ’’ reminiscent of some 
Dutch master, showing the still-happy young mother 
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that ‘‘ Sunrise ’’ is eloquent enough to do away with 
the interruptions of the text. 


AN ARBITER OF TASTE. 

Mr. Louis Blattner’s step in securing the services 
of Mrs. Wilfrid Ashley as arbiter of taste at his 
Elstree studios is an important one. It is good to 
feel that our film magnates are widening their horizons 
and that the mistakes of the past have borne some 
fruit. No one will deny that producers, in their 
feverish quest after novelty and magnificence, have 
often ridden roughshod over the dictates of taste. 
Hollywood’s conception of English life, for instance, 
has marred more than one good story which had its 
“‘locale’’ on British soil, and that through sheer 
ignorance of English custom and convention. Amazing 
interiors, only equalled by amazing clothes, have sprung 
from the brains of the American producer depicting 
some country-house gathering in one of England’s 
stately homes.. Titles have proved a_ frequent 
stumbling-block, and unconscious caricature must 
have caused much amusement tinged with consterna- 
tion in those who know their England well. Such 
errors may be errors of detail kinematography, 
however, is composed of detail. It may be argued 
that a good picture can rise superior to the correctness 
or incorrectness of dress and decoration. No doubt it 
can, but it should never be forgotten that these films 
carry a picture of our way of living to every corner of 
the globe. In distant countries opinions are being 
formed of our manners and our morals based largely 
if not solely on that seductive mirror, at once so true 
and so false—the moving-picture. 

Having perceived the mote in Hollywood’s eye, it 

behoves us to recognise the beam in our 
own. I have seen British films in which a 





understand, invitations had been issued which 
far exceeded the capacities of one of London’s 
largest theatres. Elbowing a painful way 
through the crowd, I heard a voice saying: 
“Tt has got to be very good to reward us 
for this.””’ Even a much-jostled critic must be 
honest. ‘‘ Sunrise’’ proved to be very good 
indeed; in many of its aspects perhaps the 
best that has so far been brought to the 
screen. In its sheer beauty of vision and in 
its relentless probing of human impulses, 
‘“‘ Sunrise ’’’ carries the art of kinematography 
well forward on its path towards perfection. 
The story, based on an early work by 
Sudermann, called ‘‘Die Reise nach Tilsit,”’ 
is simplicity itself, and bears the impress of 
its North- German origin in a certain heavi- 
mess of atmosphere that clogs the earlier 
chapters. Yet even here Murnau’s extra- 
ordinary power of composition has created 
pictures of such haunting quality as cannot 
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heroine entertained her guests for tea dressed — 
or rather, undressed—in garments befitting a 
Cleopatra. I have seen interiors that looked 
like a stucco stall in an exhibition rather than 
a London drawing-room. All these things 
are not difficult to remedy, but it needs in- 
stinctive taste and real knowledge to achieve 
that perfection of detail which we should look 
for in our films. No historical drama would 
be brought to the screen without the advice 
of experts on problems of architecture, furni- 
ture, weapons, wigs—to say nothing of cos- 
tume; yet our own period has been left to 
look after itself. 

Mr. Blattner himself has bestowed the title 
on his new collaborator of ‘‘ Director of Home 
Arts, Customs, and Costumes.” Here are 
three fields where a woman of taste and ex- 
perience can do much to raise the standards 
of our films. Moreover, the advent of such a 
woman in the film-trade shows that the right 








easily be forgotten We are introduced 
without delay to the three chief and only 
important protagonists of the story the 
Man, the Wife, and the Woman of the 
City : Ja fdcheuse troistéme. The man is utterly in 


the clutches of this siren. She maddens him; she 
goads him on to the contemplation of a horrible 
crime. She wants him, she wants his farm, and 
there in the reeds, by the moonlit pool, she suggests 


to him the murder of his wife. A boating accident ; 
a bundle of rushes to keep the man afloat ; the wife 
left to her fate; and all the future is theirs! The 


man very nearly carries out her dreadful demands 
Very nearly ; but at the last moment, at the sight 
of his devoted little wife cowering in the stern of 
the boat, he comes to his senses. His obsession 
drops away from him, and he rows desperately for 
the shore. , 'nce on land she runs away from him, 
through the woods, to a little station, where she 
boards a steam-tram in a blind desire to escape this 
monster who was her husband. He is ever beside 
her 


begging forgiveness 


Thus they come to the big city, a mute and tragic 


couple amidst the traffic of the town He gives her 
cake; he gives her flowers; he follows her until at 


last they stray into a church, where a wedding is in 
progress. The ceremony, reminding him of all his 
broken vows, robs him of the last vestige of self- 
control, and there, in her arms, the big peasant sobs 
out his contrition while she, little mother-woman 
comforts and forgives. We follow their joyous ‘* second 
honeymoon ’’ trip through the town. They visit a 
fun-iair, and gather gay laurels with their spirited 


A CINEMA SET 
L'OPERA, ‘TIMES’ 


£200,000 SCENE BUILT FOR “ SUNRISE."—GEORGE O’BRIEN 
AS THE MAN AND JANET GAYNOR AS THE WIFE. 
Some remarkable figures are given by those responsible for the Fox 
film “‘ Sunrise,” an F. W. Murnau production now at the Marble 
Here are some. The scenario, based on a story 
“Die Reise nach Tilsit,"”” took nine months to 
he “set 











‘“‘There is a 
of craft, incredible as 
ist 140,000 feet of film 
y 250 feet used.” 





with her babe in her arms and her stalwart husband 
at the ox-drawn plough. The soft pastel-like quality 
of the little leafy village and the arrogant archi- 
tecture of the noisy city are conceived and seen by 
a master-mind—a mind that has grasped all the 
possibilities of the camera, and -is able to harness 
its mechanism to the spirit of an artist. 

The seeming simplicity of this film—a simplicity 
that must have cost a small fortune to achieve—is 
echoed in the acting. George O’Brien (the husband), 
Janet Gaynor (the wife), and Margaret Livingston 


} 


(the latter excellent in her portrayal of the Woman 


from the City) seem to have found the inspiration 
of truth in this Sudermann story At any rate, 
they convey each passing emotion with complete 
sincerity Here, I think, is a film that might dis- 


pense entirely with sub-titles he experiment would 


be interesting, and I believe the result would show 


attitude towards the kinema is gaining ground. 


“BIGGER THAN PICCADILLY CIRCUS, PLACE DE Mrs. Ashley confesses herself no “ film - fan,’’ 
SQUARE, OR THE POTSDAMER- PLATZ”: 


A but she has found the films she saw ‘“‘ some- 




















AFTER THE STORM: THE WIFE IS SAVED FROM 
DROWNING AFTER THE RETURN FROM THE CITY. 


times rather vulgar,’’ and, perceiving a sphere in 
which her knowledge might be of use, she has entered 
it, as she says, with enthusiasm. 
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EGYPTIAN OBJECTS OF ALL DYNASTIES ON VIEW 
AT OUR GALLERIES, ALSO IMPORTANT CLASSICAL 
AND ASSYRIAN ANTIQUITIES. 








XXVI. DYNASTY FIGURE OF A KING IN HARD LIMESTONE. 
!1 INCHES HIGH. 


SPINK @ SON, LTD. 


5, 6 ® 7, King Street, St. James's, S.W.1 


Telephone: GERRARD 5275 (3 lines.) Cables: JADEITE, ®Piccy, London. 
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Tashions & 
- ae ee 
sancies 


AMONGST THE MANY AMUSING VOGUES 
FOR THE COMING SEASON ARE THE 
ARRIVAL OF BEAD SNAKES FROM 
MEXICO, SOFT FEATHERS FROM HOME 
NESTS, AND A COMPLETE UNIFORM 
FOR THE KEEN _ BRIDGE - PLAYER. 


the extreme modes which make a startling début 
ind fade quickly away Felt and the coarse mixed 
straw usually associated with children’s hats is an 
unusual combination which has been chosen for many 
models this season. It is very effective carried out 
in navy-blue and white, the plaited straw crown 
achieving a checked eftect, contrasting well with the 
brim of dark navy-blue felt 

Marabout Again Another sphere where feathers 


é have reappeared is in the boudoir. 
in Favour. PI 





Dressing wraps are once again 





























S | Si $ becoming more feminine and ornamental, and are 
em materia hich hes and wears blendidiv. trimmed with quant S f light, fluffy marabout 
One lovely g coloured satin has not only 
| ao ee bell-sha I ed with marabout 
A Vogue from = : oneal shotasl +s aang 4 man 
Mexico : ? a3 
——— ssesses ce 1 mos ex ted n It 5 edg d in 
s snakes wl t { e ‘ 5a way Chat lovely shade of blue which is neit 
: it . “ ™ + - x I 1 but rath the lour f the s 
d th Ss is = Ss } t < © 1 Sur day this has » the 
¥ g kes 
ve } } nous d is the st raps 
he w t Po tent t , Sat snnies An ¢ shade for linge pe the 
Way g } Paris is 7 green W h was so mu n vogue for frocks a season 
+ t ns +} 1 “ S ag 
match. Some are no thicker than your little finger Drage s bec such a tional 
sak Nehs “Webs nak aimedsaie 4 dies Kea ce The Vogue for etre pe 
ei et a a gas ae nie BF se Pie cube: Bridge Coats. ght : 
the snake colled und the neck is > 1 atal l¢ i its OW has been 
eyes st th Si 1 rea inspired. The bridge coat is the unmistakable mark 
t t " rr it as 1 is ssil of the seasoned player, and no well-dressed woman 
OTe I gS the considers her wardrob mplete without on Chere 
r¢ S n belts are ther n too, for ne person is 
steel buc S rv ti re, and light sleeves 
in figures Thes unt of warmth Liberty 
itch the pe t They ¢ lourings and materials 
rat roader than the average tl belt i r on from their salons 
bound with cut steel the left is a coat of flowered 
of mauve, pink, and gold 
n her S # + } } 
Feathers Flutter nett |» it —— this Runer opposite Ras. ne 
n i. oie = j - , 1 
in Again. son th g reap- dece rated with beautiful 
f fe 7s hav g ppliqué trimming This is available for 9} 
been folded for is, and the same amount secures the flame 
but this sprin unf coat in the centre with a panel of gold gauze 
They are used form of down the centre of the back. This, too, is edged 
felt and straw for the early spring 
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Sheer white bed-linen is a continual delight to every 
voman who possesses Horrockses’ sheets, for the texture 


improves with years of washing and hard wear 


with marabout The standing figure is wearing a 
coatee of brown velvet bordered with gold appliquéd 
flowers The price is 12 guineas There are other 
lovely models in velvet printed georgette, a riot of 
exquisite colourings Liberty's also design most at- 
tractive evening wraps, rather reminiscent of the 
graceful highwayman’'s cape Carried out in Sun- 
gleam and crépe-de-Chine, they are reversible, and 
cost only 8 guineas—very useful and practical invest 
Velvet capes, collared with fur and_ lined 


with Sungleam, are obtainable for 8} guineas 


The materials of which lingerie is 


Well-Made 
made nowadays are so delicate 


Lingerie. 
& compared with the old-fashioned 


flannel and twill that their length of service depends 
a great deal on the way they are made You are 
always sure that lingerie from Walpole Brothers, 
89, New Bopd Street, W., is perfectly made through 
out and will last splendidly From these salons 
come the trio of attractive nighties pictured on this 
page On the extreme left is a flowered crépe-de 
Chine piped with pink available for 59s. od and 
opposite is another crépe-de-Chine in soft shell-pink 


trimmed with fine lace at the neck and sleeves rhis 
costs 39s. od In the centre is one of this firm’s 
own materials, Silspun bound with a contrasting 
colour and prettily embroidered This costs only 
29s. 9d Ihe material is non-transparent silk, and 


wears exceptionally well Phen cotton opaline nighties 
in lovely shades of apple-green, pink, mauve, et 


hand-made throughout and prettily embroidered and 


lace - trimmed, can be secured for 12 11d There 
are printed shantung boudoir wraps available for 


47S. 11d., and printed satin ones are 6 guineas 
Boudoir jackets) in 
secured from 35s. od 


various materials can be 



















In some of the smartest felts, the feather pad 
is actually inset in the crown, on one side, 
and one shady straw has the brim under 
lined with tiny 
1 eo | 
i 





flat feathers speckled 
ike a duck’s egg There isa 


rumour that the pointed crown 
will return, but the general 


opinion is that this is one of 














Bridge is a serious engagement nowadays, and the smart woman always wears a bridge coat. 
ne on the left is of flowered gauze in soft pastel shades trimmed with marabout ; next, 


georgette with appliguéd embroideries in exquisite colourings. A panel of gold gauze is introduced in 


It is useless to talk 
Horrockses’ Sheets. ae Ber ere agen 
without thinking of sheets worthy of them 
Snowy white bed-linen which 
never loses its whiteness and 
smoothness is the first care of 
every woman who takes a pride 
in her home. Horrockses’ bed 
linen, of sheer white, bordered 
with a hand-worked effect, is a 
source of delight, for years of 
washing improve the texture. It 
obtainable 


is everywhere. 





Here ave some lovely ones from Liberty’s, Regent Street, W. The 
a brown velvet appliquéd with gold; and on the right a double black 


the back of the flame chiffon coat in the centre 
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SMOOTH TO THE LIPS ARE THE 


‘IVORY’ TIPS 
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| he ci tes § 
“My dear man, who could 
ask for anything better 
than a De Reszke ?” 


Once you have tried an ‘Ivory’ tip, you'll never 


dream of going back to the old-fashioned tips. 


DE RESZKE 


“ory tipped Vitginias = 10 « 6: 20 fr 


or Plain 50 for 2/6 


Ry Soir LIKE TURKISH, TRY THE NEW DE RESEKE ‘TURKS’—I0 FOR 6d, 
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THE FINE ART OF COLLECTING : the plane of mezzotint to arrive at the very Above and beyond the collection now exar 
ntinued from Page 184.) climax of so great an art, which, in the main, de ined there lies the great, exultant school of mezzo 

There were other foreign pupils of Siegen, notably pended upon chiaroscuro effects. Portraits do not tinters whose prints will carry, and have carried 
Theodore Caspar von Furstenburg, who worked always win the approbation of the sitters. shea | the fame of Sir Joshua Reynolds, of Romney, oi 
about 1656 His plate Archduke Leopold William will not look unlovely, even on my own coin,” Raeburn, and too sparingly of Gainsborough, tnto 
of Austria probably ad vivum, is represented in was Elizabeth’s dictum. It is Bacon who says of a greater world than is given to the original can- 
the forthcoming sale. About the same date, or a Henry VII. that “‘ his face was not to the advantage vases. It was Sir Joshua himself who said that thes« 
little later, comes Jan Thomas of Ypres, who, it is of the portrait painter, for it was best when he spoke.” glorious mezzotints after his portratts would pet 
petuate his fame. In all pro- 


supposed, learnt the art of : 
bability this is true. For canvas 


and pigment perish; exclusive 
collections deny the public from 
seeing originals; but the multi 
farious dissemination of mezzo- 
tints by McArdell and others 
have, as the old painter predicted, 
carried on his triumphs and 
those of other eighteenth-century 





mezzotint from Siegen at Frank- 
fort in 1658; and here are two 
examples from his graver. Wal- 
lerant Vaillant (1623-1677) is here 
represented by twenty examples. 
These are the days of early 
mezzotinters, followed by Francis 
Place, who died in 1728 But 
one must not forget Abraham 
Blooteling, with his wonderful 
life-size portrait of Charles II. 
and his ‘“‘ Duke of Monmouth,” 
both after Lely. Those who 
wish to follow this evolution can 
profitably study the collection 
at Sotheby’s item by item. 
Line has her masterpieces of 
early days, too: a whole series 
of portraits including that won- 
derful Crispin de Passe port- 
rait of Queen Elizabeth as she 
appeared when she went to 
St. Paul’s to return thanks for 
the victory over the Spanish 
Armada. There is a Charles II. 
by Sherwin, which, as a piece of 
portraiture, does not quite get 
the lineaments of the Abraham 
Blooteling plate after Lely, and 


masters in portraiture. 

At the greatest period a highly 
accomplished school of mezzo 
tinters, standing upon a technique 
of the highest interpretative 
character, found itself confronted 
with a galaxy of beauty. Hence 
those collectors who love beautiful 
subjects gather their harvest, and 
great prices are fetched. For 
instance, ‘‘ Mrs. Carnac,” at the 
Edgcumbe sale, in igo1, fetched 
1160 guineas, a glorious portrait 
in mezzotint by John Raphael 
Smith. What the same plate would 
bring now is problematical. 

Obviously, the collection of 
old engravings demands a ripe 
scholarship. Historically, as they 
appear now in the collection 
under survey, they have a value 



























































acwarke 4 whpnenia Abie = 
a pone eagle 5 in Abbot =, HOCKEY “INTERNATIONAL” AND OTHER WELL-KNOWN PLAYERS AS AMATEUR ACTORS: Ras ad tee Ge weal 
a: ene (L. TO R.) MR. JACK CAPES, MR. KENNETH WORLEY, MR. ERIC PERCIVAL, MISS DORIS CORSAN, Sick tian ded Ge ee Dab. 
Abbey, where the wax effigy is aL NOG eae OF Mie cari sieiitiPas gut there are other fields or 
exactly Charles as he was with AND MISS M. PERCIVAL, IN THE KISS hisstiaadll AT CRC Ol os getting the great phalanx of 
his spaniels in St. James’s Park ; Mr. Jack Capes, the international outside right i other c -pla} Wor e historical characters, one may 
dour little brown man with his and ~~: es ee sanencepnag by = : come to the beauty of the great 
pungent wit. He had travelled eRe: Fe ere Come ae jt English landscape. Happy is 
much. ae he who possesses the mezzotints 
The specialised collection of great masterpieces And it was Luther who exclaimed, when he saw a bv Lucas after Constable. But it is modern, since 
of engraving should always be made with fine portrait of Erasmus, ‘* Were I to look like this pic the davs of Gray's “ Elegy and Jean- Jacques 
discrimination. There is much to be pursued on ture, I should be the greatest knave in the world.” Rousseau, to embrace nature. 
TYRES ' 
Retreaded 
FRE E 
YOU BUY A _ BAL-LON-ETTE 7 eek : 2 Q 
COVER GUARANTEED 10,000 OU R prescription is not a mysterious 
MILES at standard list price. document. But it is of vital importance 
We then retread one of your old tyres to both Doctor and patient. It may only 
—any make—when you require it be a headache powder, or it may be 
FREE OF CHARGE with : ° P 
the treatment designed for some more serious , 
, . , . . x 
sal -L I Tak ce complaint. Whatever the prescription, health— 
— or even life—may depend upon the symbols which ‘ 
ReType Yr 
RETR AM ORETRE ADE call into operation the Art of Dispensing. The . 
EORRAKTEED 8000 Mites : x 
familiar sign of 7 is the symbol of 
Alternatively, if you are not requiring a a guaranteed Dispensing Service ‘ is 
new tyre at once, you pay our list price —guaranteed drugs, guaranteed RYAD FURNITURE has that 
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amount you paid for the retreading 
from the standard list price of a cover. 
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Extract from “ Autocar.’ January 13th 1928 
RETREADS.—Mr. L. G. Jennings, writing on the 


in hand. The designs are original and 

have a quiet dignity not to be found 
fin the er imitations now being 
§ offered as “like Dryad.” 


question of mileages of balloon tyre retreads, says 
that in 1924 he had three 700X 80 Dunlop tyres q 
retreaded by the Almagam Rubber Co. These f Each piece bears the label“ Dryad Furniture Regd.” 


} Illustrated booklet of designs post free from 
fF DRYAD CANE FURNITURE 


4 B Department 42, St. Nicholas St., Leicester 


on a 1922 chain-drive G.N. car, had done 8,75: 
miles, and appeared good for 2,000-3000 more when 
he sold the car Early in 1927 he had a 28 4.95 
Dunlop tyre (wired balloon) retreaded by the same 
firm; on an 11.4 h.p. Standard car, this had done 
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A. ~ ‘Miss Irene QDineley says 
i 66 6 : mee | 
’ “Oraltine is a wonderful + 


2 food for restorin g energy 


Miss Dineley combines the exacting duties of 
a star in the film studios with ssitting for 
artists. Considered to be one of the most 
beautiful women in England, she has probably 
had her portrait painted more often than any 
other girl in the country. 


“During long hours in the film studios,” she 
writes, “or when sitting to artists for my 
portrait, | find that a cup of ‘ Ovaltine’ is 
the best possible food if there is no time for 
a meal. It is wonderful for restoring energy 
and is so easily digested. Taken at night it 
induces sound sleep. I would recommend it 
to anyone who is highly strung or run down.” 


Obtainable 
throughout the 
British Empire 


OVALTINE 


TONIC_FOOD BEVERAGE : 
per tin. 


Her letter shows how much Miss Dineley 
relies upon ‘ Ovaltine.” She has found— 
with many others—that this delicious food 
beverage restores nervous and_ physical 
vitality, and builds up strength to an 
unparalleled degree. 


For ‘“ Ovaltine” is a complete food, supplying 
nerves and brain and body with adequate 
and correctly balanced nourishment. Made 
from malt, milk and eggs— Nature's richest 
tonic foods—‘‘ Ovaltine"’ contains all the 
vitamins and food elements essential to health. 
One cupful yields more nourishment than 
three eggs or twelve cupfuls of beef tea. 


Prices in Great 
Britain and 
Northern Ireland: 
1/3, 2/- and 3/9 


Builds-up Brain, Nerve and Body 
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THE WORLD OF MUSIC. 


4 NEGLECTED COMPOSER. 
“THIS year is the Schubert Centenary, the com- 
I poser having died in 1828 in his thirty-first 
year. An important festival is to be given in Vienna 
in the summer, and no doubt many of his lesser-known 
works will be performed on that occasion. Schubert 
has never really had the reputation he deserves, for, 
although he is one of the great names in music, he 
has been overshadowed by his three great compeers 
Bach, Mozart, and Beethoven—during the last fifty 
vears ; and in the preceding generation Mendelssohn, 
and, later, Wagner, completely overshadowed him. 
Now that we have quite recovered from the Mendels- 
sohn virus, and have partially recovered from the 
Wagner epidemic, it is possible for us to have a truer 
idea of the real quality of Schubert’s music 

For my part, I do not hesitate to place him as an 
equal with the great triumvirate—a place which I 
should not give to either Mendelssohn or Wagner 
and I hope that the centenary festival celebrations 
everywhere may be the means of bringing his music 
before the public. The music of Schubert is more 
neglected than that of any of the great composers, 
and this in spite of the fact that the Unfinished 
Symphony is one of the most popular of instrumental 
works. Occasionally the C Major Symphony has 
been performed, but none of the other symphonies 
is ever heard, and very little of his chamber music 
is played. Schubert wrote a number of operas which 
are almost completely extinct. Whether they are 
good or bad only a few specialists who have studied 
the scores can tell, but it is always assumed that the 
badness of the librettos has killed them. It is quite 
possible that to-day we should be able to enjoy these 
operas more than our more rigorously minded parents 
and grandparents, especially when we remember how 
disdainfully Mozart’s delightful ‘* Cosi fan Tutte ’’ was 
regarded in the nineteenth century. 

To-day we have different theories about opera, 
and we do not object to dramatic absurdities or in- 
consistencies provided that the music is good and 
interesting enough. It is impossible to believe that 
Schubert—who combined, as Beethoven and Wagner 
did not combine, both the lyrical and the dramatic 
genius—has not left us in these operas many mag- 
nificent moments. I hope to go to Vienna for the 
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festival, and to hear there at least one Schubert 
opera. 

But it is the songs, after all, which represent 
Schubert’s genius best, and it is a sad fact that of 
Schubert’s six hundred songs the vast majority are 
absolutely unknown. Among these unknown and 
unsung songs are not a few, but many, of the world’s 
greatest masterpieces in this genre. Such songs as 
‘“Kolma’s Klage,’’ ‘Gruppe aus dem Tartarus,”’ 
‘“Ganymed,"’ ‘“‘ Schwager Kronos,’’ ‘‘ An den Tod ”’ 
are practically never heard in this country—at least, 
in the course of ten years’ regular concert-going I have 
never heard them sung in public. Yet these are 
great masterpieces, utterly beyond the power of any 
other song-writer, from Mozart to Brahms, to conceive. 
Of course, one of the reasons why they are not sung 
is because there are hardly any singers who can sing 
them. They are quite outside their powers of inter- 
pretation and execution. 

One of the most surprising facts about Schubert is 
that he wrote some of his great masterpieces at a 
For example, such songs as “ Erl- 
were composed 


very early age. 
King,’’ ‘‘ Gretchen am Spinnrade ”’ 
before the age of nineteen, and Schubert never seemed 
at any period of his life to find the slightest difficulty 
in composing a song almost instantaneously. We 
learn from Grove that a friend called at Schubert’s 
one afternoon in the winter of 1815 and found him 
reading Goethe's “‘ Erl-King ’’ ballad 


A few times’ reading had been sufficient to evoke the 
music which in the rage of inspiration he was whelming 
down on to the paper at the moment of Spaun’s 
arrival; indeed, it was already perfect except the mere 
filling in of the accompaniment. This was quickly done, 
and it was finished in the form in which we now see it 
in the Berlin Library. In the evening Schubert ... and 
Holzapfel sang it through. It was not altogether well 
received. No wonder; the form was too new, the dramatic 
spirit too strong even for that circle of Schubert admirers, 
At the words ‘ Mein Vater, metn Vater, jetz fasst er mich 
an,’ where G flat, F sharp, and E flat all come together, 
there was some dissent, and Ruzicka, as teacher of harmony, 
had to explain to his pupils as best he might a combination 
which now seems perfectly natural and appropriate 


One of the most extraordinary things about 
Schubert was his inexhaustible fertility. As Grove 
says— 

With an abundant fountain of melody and harmony 
always welling up in him and endeavouring to escape, no 
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wonder he grasped at any words and tried any forms that 
came in his way and seemed to afford a channel for his 
thoughts. If good, well; if bad, well too. The reason 
why he wrote eight operas in one year was no doubt in 
great measure because he happened to meet with eight 
librettos ; had it been four or twelve instead of eight, the 
result would have been the same. . . . The spectacle of so 
insatiable a desire to produce has never before been seen. 

And yet the strange thing is that, although 
Schubert could produce a supreme masterpiece such 
as ‘‘ Gretchen am Spinnrade ’’ at the age of seventeen, 
and the “ Erl-King’’ at the age of nineteen, yet 
he was developing his powers up till the time 
of his death. His last orchestral works are a great 
advance on his earlier ones, and his premature death 
no doubt deprived the world of a great many works 
of the highest genius. 

Schubert was a very strange character, and I 
don’t think that Grove had the least idea how strange. 
It is to be hoped that the centenary will be the cause 
of producing a really first-rate critical biography of 
the composer, and add to our understanding of him. 
One of his curious characteristics was the complete- 
ness with which his works, once composed, yanished 
from his memory. For example, a singer named 
Vogl received a song from Schubert which he liked, 
but found too high for his voice, and transposed it 
into a lower key. About a fortnight later Vogl was 
with Schubert, and he placed this song before him. 
Schubert ‘tried it through, liked it, and said in his 
Vienna dialect: ‘I say, the song’s not so bad— 
whose is it?’’' Although Schubert was gay and 
convivial, and showed the lighter side of his nature 
to his friends, there was a great deal in him which 
has been ignored. A simple rustic fellow does not 
compose such extraordinary works as ‘“‘ Sehnsucht,’’ 
‘Kolma’s Klage,’’ ‘‘ Doppelganger,’’ and it is not 
at all surprising to find such a passage as the following 
in Schubert’s journal— 

Grief sharpens the understanding and strengthens the 
soul: joy, on the other hand, seldom troubles itself about 
the one, and makes the other effeminate or frivolous. My 
musical works are the product of my genius and my misery, 
and what the public most relish is that which has given me 
the greatest distress. 

Those are strange words from a young man who 
died at an earlier age even than Mozart; and what 
Schubert’s “ grief ’’ was nobody seems ever to have 
known, for he did not have the unhappy love affairs 
[Continued on page 198. 












“Deer Leap” 
of Carlsbad— 
Registered 

Trade Mark. 


In cases of rheumatism, gout, sciatica, lumbago, and other uric 
acid troubles, Kutnow’s Powder is unrivalled. 
morning glass of Kutnow’s purifies the system, cleanses the blood 
stream, and keeps the liver and kidneys in sound working order. 

Kutnow's Powder is specially suitable for gouty subjects on 
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account of its freedom from sugar. 
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For cleaning all shoes 
Of the daintiest hues, 
(Though strange as perhaps it may seem), 
We give this advice : 
There’s nothing so nice 
As ‘ RONUK *—the Furniture Cream ! 
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CHRONICLE OF THE -€AR. 


By JOHN PRIOLEAU. 











\ ANY London motorists will remember having 
i noticed during the past six months a large 
foreign motor-car in the streets, at race meetings, 
and at most places where the fraternity meet, which 
was quite unlike any other It attracted .attention 
chiefly because of its coachwork, which was of a 
shape strongly suggestive of the post-chaises which 











THE EXCELSIOR. 


tried was of the former type, and it was soon evident 
that the designers, or the London distributors, 
Messrs. Hayward Automobiles, Ltd., King Street, 
St. James's Street, 5.W., have been well advised to 
add the other two to the second chassis. Three 
carburetters certainly sound as if an unnecessar 
amount of possible trouble was being provided for, 
but in practice it 1s unlikely that 
the owner would have any reason 











to complain. In any case, whether 
the engine is one or three, every- 
thing is accessibly arranged and 
easily dealt with 


The chassis, which weighs nearly 
a ton and a-half, is one of the most 
robustly constructed I have ever 
seen on a touring-car. The gear- 
box is interesting, in being of the 
cylindrical order, and in being sus- 
pended on a cross-member at the 
front end. Four forward supports 
are provided with central control 
and a visible gate. The suspension 
is by half-elliptics on the front 
axles, and by the now not very 
common full cantilever on the rear 
axle The system is combined with 
a stabiliser known as the ‘* Adex,” 





which is intended to give spccial 





READING A SIGN-POST UNDER DIFFICULTIES: A WINTRY ADVENTURE 
N A WARWICKSHIRE LANE WITH ONE OF THE NEW ARMSTRONG- 






SIDDELEY ‘“ FOURTEENS.” 


connection we y no hat 14-h.p. Ar 





the best 


were taken in the old days for run-away matches to 
Gretna Green. It was a remarkably attractive-looking 
cabriolet-coupé, of the true post-chaise yellow, and 
certainly one of the most pleasing-looking motor-cars 
ever seen on the roads. 


I have now had an opportunity of taking out a 





steadiness over rough roads and in 


cornering at high speeds 


Such a car as this, with its 
very considerable weight, is not 
particularly easy to put through 
a thorough test, as on English 
roads it is naturally very difficult 
to find an open stretch long enough 
to get her going. There was a certain hesitation 
in picking up on third and top speed with the chassis 
I tried, which had the single carburetter, but apart 
from that it was scarcely fair to expect this massive 
carriage to display much -of that swift accelera- 
tion from lower speeds which is so important a 
quality in the lighter cars most used on our crowded 











The Excelsior has, of course, any 
amount of hfe, which it displays at 
higher speeds than most cars. I am 
tempted to compare it with a great 
express train. A Scotch express does 
not accelerate out of Euston or King’s 
Cross in a spectacular manner, ‘but 
it makes nothing of keeping up sixty 
miles an hour for long periods. The 
comparison is not wholly just, but 
that was the impression the Excelsior 
gave me that once she got going 
she would maintain fifty or sixty 


miles an hour with not much more 


for the steering, which could have been steadier 
and lighter. Without being particularly silent 
in operation, the engine makes not much noise, 
even on a heavy road at fairly high speeds. Its 
revolution- rate is refreshingly low, the maximum 
being something just over 3000 a minute. 


I was particularly pleased with the four-wheel- 
brake set, which is operated by the Dewandre 
vacuum-servo assistance. It is not every set of 
brakes which are really improved’ by _ being 
vacuum-assisted, as most experienced drivers will 
probably agree, but the Excelsior outfit is a notable 
exception. The instrument - board is very fully 

















OLD ENGLAND FOR EVER! A WOLSELEY §12-32-H.P 
FOUR-CYLINDER TOURING CAR AT WARWICK CASTLE 
The 12-32-h.p. Wolseley to 


duced in the last Motor 


is a new model which was intro- 


npia, and is proving ex- 





equipped, and, generally speaking, the car is 
genuinely one of the luxury type. The Weymann 
type saloon body, which is the one I tried, is a 
fine roomy carriage, plainly finished, but com- 
fortable Its lines are excellent, as indeed are those 
of all the Excelsior models. It is a very imposing 
car, but its proportions are so good that you 
do not realise how big it is. The price of the 


standard chassis is 41150, and of the super-sports, 








Gear - changing 





THE NEW 16-H.P. SIX-CYLINDER AUSTIN SALOON: A NEW MODEL BY 
AN OLD FIRM LIKELY TO PROVE VERY POPULAR 


The new Austin “Six’’ was the 


‘] have an entirely new car tc 
produced by d fir ] 





the rather remarkaodie price 





car of this make on trial. It is the Belgian Excel- 
sior, a big touring car of the true tr 
t 





type. Its horse-power is thirty 1¢ annual tax 


being £31 per annum, and the ordinary closed type 





of car has a guaranteed speed of 80 miles ; 
thus maintaining the Gretna Green standard for 
to-day. 


The six-cylinder engine, which has a bore and 
stroke of go by 140, is fitted with two valves per 
cylinder, operated by an overhead camshaft In 
most respects it is designed on thoroughly orthodox 
lines, and is a good example of a powerful Continental 
motor Ignition is, as Is now very usual with six- 
cylinder engines, by coil and battery. On the or 
dinary chassis a single carburetter 1s fitted, but on 
the especially fast one three are used. The car ] 


practice before it 
can be done noise- 
wad wd lessly especially 
t 

entire ry e : 

; the change from 
Aaeetin aeliia 
1 ¢ second to third. I 
attribute this 
largely to the dry 
multiple-disc clutch, which, to my 
mind, never gives such easy chan- 
ging as others at first The driver 
7 + 


requires a_ little 





accustomed to other types must 
have time to get familiar with 
its peculiar action Once the trick 
is learnt, however, there is nothing 
to con plain ol 

The springing of the Excelsior 
is very good indeed, and, whether 
it be due to the A\dex stabiliser 














or not, there is no doubt but that 


you can swing this heavy car 


A NOTABLE 


round corners with nearly as much 


ease and confidence as you drive 


HILL-CLIMBER IN THE ALPS: A 10-H.P. SWIFT AT AN 
ALTITUDE OF 7200 FT. ON THE BERNINA PASS. 


This photograph was taken at the top of the Bernina Pass, which connects Switzerland 
her on the straight 1 do not care with Italy. 


In the background is the Bernina Pit, with its great glaciers 
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Motoring in Winter 


can be as comfortable and trouble-free as in 
Summer, in these days of reliable engines, efficient 
lighting and well-nigh perfect weather protection. 


But the lubricant must be right, for easy starting 
—the feeling of ‘life’ in your engine—all are matters 
largely dependent upon the lubricant used. 


So follow the advice of over 230 leading Motor 
Manufacturers who recommend you to use— 


—_____ WAKEFIELD 














& MOTOR OIL 





the Product of an All-British Firm 


C. C. WAKEFIELD & CO., LTD., Wakefield House, Cheapside, London, E.C.2 








COSTEBELLE HOTELS—HYERES 


OWN 18-HOLE GOLF, 5 TENNIS, 8 CROQUET, 1 SQUASH RACKET COURT. 100 BATH- 
ROOMS. RUNNING H. & c. WATER. SPECIAL BALLROOM. E. H. PEYRON, Owner-Manager 





| ‘CANNES - CHATEAU DES BROUSSAILLES — 


A Distinguished newly equipped spring and winter home for girls. Excellent instruction, | 
j sii ee Mademoiselle A. BARTHAUD. | 
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EVERY MAN TO HIS GAME i] 
and 
Every Sportsman to His Paper 


THE UNRIVALLED WEEKLY | 
FOR SPORT AND STAGE | 
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DRAMATIC: | 


ONE SHILLING EVERY FRIDAY 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 








| Twelve Months. | Six Months. | Three Months. 


“ = Including Xmas No. 

United Kingdom | grncen : 

and Canada .. ..| £3 Is. od. | £8 98. 3d. | 14s. 7d. 
| Xmas No. 2/6 extra. | Xmas No. 2/6 extra. 
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Elsewhere Abroad..| £3 5s. 4d. | £1 1s. 5d | 15S od. 
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A moderns 
Dining Room 
by Gazes, in- 
spired by the 
Early Itahan 
Renaissance. 


HE designs of other days, if slavishly copied, are often 
at variance with present conceptions of comfort. 


Historical schemes of decor- This difficult modification is 
ation depend for success upon always accomplished by Gazes 
a skilled alliance of ancient without trace of incongruity 
beauty with modern con- or slightest sacrifice of 
venience. beauty. 


T 









Suggestions and estimates on request. 


W.H. GAZE & SONS, Ltd. 


THE GAZEWAY, KINGSTON-ON-THAMES 
& 10, CONDUIT STREET, W.1. 






























BAL DE LA COUTURE 


AT THE 


NATIONAL OPERA HOUSE. 


On TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 14, 1928. 














20 FAMOUS ORCHESTRAS AND JAZZ BANDS. 
NUMEROUS ATTRACTIONS. 
MARCH OF THE MANNEQUINS. 


RAFFLE OF 50 GOWNS OR COATS OFFERED 
BY THE LEADING COUTURIERS. 





ENTRANCE FEE: 100 FRANCS, INCLUDING RAFFLE. 





RESERVED BOXES AT FOLLOWING PRICES: 


FIRST TIER (8 seats) 3,000 Fr. 
SECOND ,, (8 seats) 2,000 Fr. 
THIRD ,,_ (10 seats) e. 1,500 Fr. 
THIRD ,,_ 6 seats) - ‘4 és 900 Fr. 
ENTRANCE FEE INCLUDED. 
DRESS CIRCLE ss - ~ a -- 100 Fr. 


WITHOUT ENTRANCE 


BOX OFFICE - - 3, rue de la Paix. 
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OUR COLOURED SUPPLEMENT. 
THE LATE EARL HAIG. 
wr this number we present our readers with 

a double-page portrait in colour of the late 
Field-Marshal Earl Haig, who, we deeply regret to 
record, died suddenly in the early hours of Jan. 30. 
Sir Douglas Haig, as he then succeeded Lord 
French (the late Earl of Ypres) as Commander-in- 
Chief of the British Expeditionary Forces in France 
and Flanders in 1915, and retained that position until 
after the end of the Great War. During the first 
vear of the war he had commanded the First Army. 
In 1919-20 he was Commander-in-Chief of the Forces 
in Great Britain. Asa leader he was immensely popu- 
lar with his men, and his personality was an asset 
of incalculable to the Allied He 
raised to the Peerage, as the first Earl Haig, in 
191g. After the war he devoted himself whole- 
heartedly to the interests of ex-Service men 


was, 


value cause was 


THE WORLD OF MUSIC.—(Continued from Page 194 


that Beethoven had—at least, as far as we know. 
But it is the privilege and the dire fate of true genius 
to bear the sorrows of the world, the universal misery 
of mankind, out of an extraordinary sympathy, and 
it is that sympathy which is at the root of their genius. 
So we need not necessarily look for any particular 
cause of Schubert’s misery, although we should like 
to know more of his private thoughts, which he 
certainly did not share with his boon companions. 
By the time these lines are in print that remark- 
able pianist, Mr. Arthur Schnabel, will have played, 
at the fourth of Mr. Gerald Cooper’s chamber concerts, 
Schubert’s great Sonata for Pianoforte in A major, 
Op. 120, and those privileged to hear Mr. Schnabel 
on this occasion are not likely to forget his perform- 
ance. We shall probably have to wait many years 
before we hear such a performance again. It is a 
great pity that we do not produce the singers capable of 
seriously studying Schubert’s great songs. Those we 
hear are generally the slightest of his works, and it is 
a disgrace to our musical taste that we have neglected 
his finest achievements so long. Perhaps the next 
generation will make more use of the treasures that 
lie buried and almost unknown among the works of 
Schubert. W. J. TURNER. 
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PULVERISED COAL. 
A FUEL THAT MAY REVOLUTIONISE OUR COAL INDUSTRY. 
(See Illustration on Page 171.) 

HE eclipse of coal by oil as a fuel for driving 
ships at sea has had a very serious effect on 

our great coal industry, so that mines are closing down 
and distress is acute in the mining districts. Unless 
done to provide a new use of coal in 
ships, .the coal industry will be ruined. A new and 
revolutionary system for burning coal in marine- 
boiler furnaces is now on the market-——a scheme that 
is past the experimental stage, and is now being fitted 
This scheme 


something is 


to a number of ocean-going steamers. 
is to grind coal down to powder (as fine as ladies’ face- 
powder), that is fed to burners and used somewhat in 
the same way as oil, with all the advantages of oil in 
cleanliness and at less than half the cost. 


The coal may be ground to powder in pulverising 
plants ashore and stored at depots at the big ports, as 
oil fuel is stored to-day, or it may be actually pul- 
verised on board the ship itself. The former method 
is preferable for large passenger-ships that follow a 
regular route, as the noise of the pulverising plant 
would disturb passengers; but in smaller cargo-boats 
of the so-called ‘‘ tramp ’”’ type the carried pulveris- 
ing plant would be the most suitable, as ordinary coal 
could be taken aboard at any out-of-the-way coal 
depot and pulverised during the voyage. 


The pulverised coal in large ships is fed to the 
ship’s bunkers from a blowing-tank on the dock-side 
through a pipe, just as oil is taken aboard. The 
dirty business of “ coaling ship’’ is thus eliminated. 
The bunkers are sealed, and, when the ship starts, 
the coal dust is “‘ fluffed up’”’ by fluffing pipes in the 
bunkers. These pipes force air in to the coal dust, 
so that the dust particles float on air and are thus 
made to “ fow”’ like a liquid. The dust is admitted 
to the air-suction pipe at the of the bunker 
through a sleeve valve, and is sucked upwards and 
delivered to a separator, where the dust and the air 
part company, and the dust falls, through dust- 
delivery pipes, into the ready-for-use bins. These bins 
always hold a supply of fuel ready for the furnaces. 
The air meanwhile returns to do its work over again, 


base 
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thus preventing any dirty air from escaping into the 
atmosphere. 


Passing out of the base of the ready-for-use bins, 
the coal dust is carried by a variable-speed worm-driven 
feeder and drops to a carburetter, through which it 
is forced by hot air, thus reaching the burner hot and 
correctly mixed for proper combustion. Meanwhile, 
another air-pipe, known as the secondary air-supply, 
drives in air, which impinges on vanes attached to a 
cone surrounding the burner and imparts a whirling 
motion to the flame from the burner, this being neces- 
sary for proper combustion ; otherwise there would be 
required a very lengthy extension to the furnace, as 
at present constructed in power stations ashore where 
pulverised coal is in use 


Another flow of air is directed upwards towards 
the flame, adding to its turbulence and aiding rapid 
combustion, so that, when it reaches the colder walls 
of the furnace proper, combustion is complete and the 
flame is ready to impart its maximum heat to the 
water. Other air-pipes circulate air in a space round 
the furnace extensions, thus performing the dual 
duties ot keeping the boiler-room cool and absorbing 
any heat that flows through the inner brickwork. 
This air is then taken by a fan to the air-heater placed 
in the funnel uptake (in the path of the hot funnel 
gases), so that valuable heat, which would otherwise 
be wasted, is utilised to aid combustion of the coal 
dust. 


Where the pulverising plant is carried in the ship 
the coal-bunker is situated the pulverising 
plant, and the coal falls by gravity into the grinding 
plant to be pulverised Thence it is blown by air 
into the separator, and the proceedings already 
described feed it to the furnace. 


above 


It is claimed that the average cost per day of a 
boiler fired with pulverised fuel taken from a bulk 
storage ashore is £43 17s. 11d.; whereas the cost of 
a similar boiler-power per day fired by oil fuel works 
out at 13s. 8d., calculated at the average rate 
for oil fuel round the world. Mr. Frank Hodges, in 
a recent lecture, declared that the of the 
miners, and, in fact of the whole nation, were bound 
up in the task of making the full scientific and 
chemical use of coal, our greatest raw material. 
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Supplied with flex and adaptor 
to fit a lamp socket. Price 32/6 
complete. Stale voltage when 
ordering : 100-130 volts No. 70. 
200-250 volts, No. 71. 


Write for Pamphlet No. 7. 


Enjoy Constant Warmth 
When you are reading in bed or 
resting in an armchair a Milliwatt 
Electric Heating Cushion isa great 
comfort. It entirely supersedes the 
hot water bottle. Invaluable during | 
Effective in warding off 
periodic pain. Current cost negligi- 
ble—that of a low-power lamp. 
3 degrees of constant heat. 


MILLIWATT 


ELECTRIC HEATING 


CUSHION 


If you have difficulty in obtaining from your Stores 
write to :— 


ELECTRIC CUSHIONS LTD. 
200, High Holborn, W.C.1. 
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For Full Programmes please apply: j 

LONDON HEAD OFFICE: 72/75, Fenchurch Street, E.C.3 
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Or to ANY PASSENGER and TOURIST AGENCY. 
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ROMAN TRIREME OF THE TIME OF NERO. 
Painted in subdued crimson, blue, gon. and gold, the sails 
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Ships 
OF EVERY AGE 


IN THE FINEST 
WORKMANSHIP 


Made of seasoned wood, ex 
quisitely carved and fretted, 
and treated to look like antiques 
Rigged with stiffened canvas 
sails. 

The collection includes Roman 
and Viking Galleys, Spanish 
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SCRUBB'S== 


MARVELLOUS PREPARATION 
invaluable for LAUNDRY and Domestic Purposes. 


Allays the Irritation caused by Mosquito and other Insect Bites. 
Cleans Plate, Jewellery, and Carpets. 


Of all Grocers, Chemists, Etc. 


SCRUBB & CO., LTD., CLASSHOUSE 8T., LONDON, 8.E. 11. 
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Softens Hard Water. 
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ORDER. 


De Luxe Catalogue on receipt 
of 1/6 Postal Order. 


G. A. Gupé & Co., Ltp. 
(Dept. 1, 6th Fleor) 
15/17, KING STREET. 
St. James’, LONDON. 














Hindes’ Hair Tint restores grey or faded hair to its original colour torthwith— 
rown, dark-brown, light-brown or black 
grease 
+ certifica’: 
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HINDES’ HAIR TINT 


It is permanent and washable, has no 
and does not burn the hair. Jt is used by over a million people. Medical 
om panies each bottle. Chemists Hairdresecrs & Stores, 2/6 or direct: 


HINDES, LTD.. 60, Parker Street. Kingsway. London. 
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4 / Ban-O-Dor is in stick form, 

S contained in a sliding adjust- 
able metal holder specially 
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~ soothes the skin, is invisible 
after application, and cannot injure the 
most delicate lingerie or gown. It is non- 
astringent, and wherever applied there can 
be no odour. Use Ban-O-Dor regularly at 
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same absolute protection from possible 
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highest quality cotton fab- 
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good writing and t It has the advantage of 
THE PLA YHOUSES. ( wi 1as 1€ 1dvan ae 


sumptuous mounting; no less an artist than 
lempest is in the cast; Miss Jeanne de Casalis lends 

her charm to the part of a novelist’s Egeria, and there 
( a. of the hits of the season is going to be—is are such players, besides, as Mr. J. H. Roberts, Mr 
drama? 


“THE SECOND MAN,” AT THE PLAYHOUSE. 


ulready ‘The Second Man,’’ by an American George Tully, and Mr. Graham Browne at the dis- 
ist, S. N. Behrman It is the airiest of trifles, posal of the author; but, on the whole, he supplies 
nploying the services of but a quartette of players, them with too insubstantial material for them to be 
t is a delicious trifle for all that, beautifully acted able to save him and his story His characters are 
piquant feature of the performance at the Play- freaks. He lumps together a writer of best-selling 
use is the fact that Mr. Noel Coward assists his fiction who affects a Byronic pose; a “ soulful’ 
other-playwright as actor, and interprets to per woman novelist with a desire to emulate Madame de 
tion 1 sophisticated young man _ he Staél; a royal exile and his former mistress; a 
sated lhe character in question globe-trotting parson and his odd wife—and joins to 
whose second self is always the Cazaneuve, described as a moral complex, 
i , and check his better descended on the one hand from Casanova and on the 
Soon after the curtain other from Quakers, and distracted by alternate moods 
candidly proposing to of gallantry and puritanism The scene on which 
may be hoped, also for Mr. Gribble seems to have counted most-——a scene 
und charming widow who wherein the Cazaneuve of Mr. Roberts declaims by 
inside out He borrows money from the moonlight fragments of old love-letters of his to the 
too nice a type, you will see. He is also ardent lady novelist, played by Miss Tempest, 
iwolved with Monica, an enfant terrible of twenty, who and the lady succumbs to their eloquence ought 
hrows herself at his head in school-girl fashion, to have been droll, and yet was so long drawn out 
and, when the engagement is celebrated with cham- as to miss its effect Ineffectual—that is the word 
determined to stop the affair that she for the play. 

falsely announces that she is going to give birth to a 
child of which Clark Storey is the father. The widow, “TWO WHITE ARMS." AT THE AMBASSADORS. 
ff the 


> scene of the p 


‘ngagement, and in the 
ay a wealthy but tongue- 

o whom Monica has pledged herself in 
pique t oO hoo ‘r (** betraver.’’ The tangle, 
f course, is briskly and brightly resolved. Miss 
Zena Dare is an attractive widow; Miss Ursula Jeans 


It is Mr. Owen Nares’s screamingly funny turn 
with a motor-car that is going to make the success 
of Dr. Dearden’s new piece, ‘““ Two White Arms.”’ 
The farce, for such it is, begins almost misleadingly ; 
it really looks as though the (medical) author intended 
to preach a sermon on the folly of wives who over- 


€ 
} 
I 


gets the right tomboyish manner for the rather im- 
possible Monica; and Mr. Raymond Massey hits off 
delightfully, even to his clothes, the bashful chemist. 
But Mr. Coward’s is the most telling performance ; 
he bids fair, if authorship permits it, to be the finest 
light comedian on our stage. 


coddle their husbands. But no sooner is the scene 
changed to a garage, and the over-petted husband 
shown taking a holiday from his wife’s attentions as 
salesman of a car in company with a jealous Scots 
mechanic, than the fun becomes fast and furious and 
the audience is seized with violent spasms of laughter. 
< e Nor does the playwright’s comic ingenuity cease with 
THE MASQUE OF VENICE.” AT THE SAVOY. the discovery and capture of the runaway; for when 
The best that can be said of Mr. G. D. Gribble’s the unhappy husband is lugged home in the very car 
Masque of Venice ’’ is that it is a piece of fantasy he is trying to sell he feigns loss of memory, which 
which misses its mark, despite a certain amount of he does not recover till he has faced a “* psychiatrist " 
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and had a fight with the mechanic. Mr. Nares proves 
himself in excellent form all through, and Miss Molly 
kerr, Miss Marda Vanne, Mr. Nigel Bruce, and Miss 
Sydney Fairbrother all give him pleasant support. 


*LORD BABS,” AT THE VAUDEVILLE. 


Mr. Keble Howard will owe his chief comedian, 
Billy Merson, a big debt if he contrives, as seems 
likely, to pull off a success with his new Vaudeville 
farce, ‘‘ Lord Babs.’’ Practically, there is only one 
ludicrous situation in this piece, spread with variations 
over the entire action. As a peer anxious to dodge 
the police in connection with a car accident, Mr. 
Merson is called upon to put on an antic alr, to pretend 
to imagine himself a small baby again, and he 1s 
expected to keep up “ goo-goo ’’ tricks for the space 
of two hours and a half. He performs the feat very 
funnily He needs help, of course, and this is well 
supplied by Miss Hermione Baddeley, Mr. Lawrence 
Anderson, Mr. Charles Garry, and others, but. ‘* Lord 
Babs "’ is certainly a Billy Merson show. 


That excellent little magazine, ‘‘ The Print Col- 
lector’s Quarterly.”’ is well up to its high standard 
with the new issue for January, which seems, indeed, 
even richer than usual in charming reproductions 
of engravings and etchings. The number contains 
several illustrated articles of great interest. Mr. Eric 
C. Francis writes on N. Lavreince, Mr. Frank Rutter 
on the etchings of Oliver Hall, R.A., Major T. Sutton 
on the Daniell aquatints, A. P. Oppé on Sir James 
Thornhill’s invitation card, Mr. Campbell Dodgson 
(the Editor) on the etchings and aquatints of George 
Delotz, and Mr. Gilbert Dalziel on wood-engraving 
in the ‘'sixties. The large number of illustrations 
in the advertisement pages also form an attractive 
feature. ‘‘ The Print Collector’s Quarterly ’’ is pub- 
lished by Messrs. J. M. Dent and Sons, Ltd., at the 
price of 5s. for a single copy, or 17s. 6d. (4.50 dollars) 
for an annual subscription. For its sale in America 
there are agents in New York, Boston, Milwaukee, 
and San Francisco, whose addresses are given in the 
current number. 
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